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whom these announcements fail to afford sufficient 
inducements to invest in literature, may do so not less 
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advantageously, perhaps, at the sale of the third 
portion of Mr. PrckERING’s stock, which was com 
menced by Messrs. Soruesy and WILKINSON on the 
30th ultimo, and will last until the 8th inst. 

Something is doing, too, for those who, 1 
books equally with their wealthier fellow-students, 
cannot afford to buy them. A 
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been 1 iit supposed to attach to them, for which 
dramatic literature is his debtor to this day, and 
which affords the best, because the most durable, 
foundation-stone for his cairn ; and this the reviewer 
would hardly appear to —_ fully appreciated. I 
mean th {fected in the style of the 
dramatic dialogue of his age, the effect of which is 
traceable to our own. It was Foore who first exhi- 
himself alive to the truth that a play ought not 
encumbered with a sentence which does not 
either advance its business, or while away by its point 
1umour an interval of necessary rest in the 
It was Foorr who first appreciated the full 
value to dramatic dialogue of the judicious use of 
antithesis and analogy 
duced in the convers: ation of his characters (for the 
majority of his par were written before hall of 
GotpsmitH) that delicate balance of the sentences 
which 
its formality, and 
to the pungency of 
elegancies of style thus originated by Foore 
at once he a by a young man who was 
climbi » ladder behind him, and who, stil! further 
refinir > upt yn them, succeeded in bringing 
struction of dramatic prose dialogue to that perfection, 
only partially attained by his master, which has ren- 
dered the “* School for Scandal,” the “‘ Rivals,” 
* Criti models of the art—how feebly imitated—to 
succeeding generations. “‘ One example,” 
us, ‘is worth a thousand homilies;” let us see if we 
cannot find two or three illustrations of my argument. 
Wh sir Peter Teazle, in SueRrpDAN’s “ School for 
Scandal peaking of his untimely marriage, says, “I 
was more than once half stifled with gall in the 
honeymoon, and had lost every comfort in life before 
my friends had done wishing me joy,”—we 
of that humour derived from 
which had induced Foote 
Major lackett, in his farce of the 
to propound the heterodox assertion, in 
regard to the same holy rite, that 
on her fetters to enjoy the more freedom, and pledges 
her faith to one that she may be at liberty to bestow 
her favour upon all.” When Miss Linnett, in the same 
farce, objects to marry an old man her mother had 
selected for her, notwithstanding his wealth, because 
she d rt admire him, that sage matron analogi- 
cally bserves: ‘ Would you refuse an estate because 
it happened to bea little incumbered? You must 
consider the man in this case as a kind of mortgage, 
and the disproportion of years in your favour, 
incumbrance will be the sooner removed.” And 
en Captain Absolute, in Saertpan’s “ Rivals”—the 
which, by the way, is laid at the same place— 
to remonstrate, upon a similar proposition 
parent, on similar grounds, in 
dia Languish, worthy Sir 
it with a very similar illustration : 
‘rence does marriage make? Od’s 
the estate you must take it with 
it as it stands.” Papillon, 
rentleman’s valet, who had been a critic 
y Leview, and whose autobio graphy 
erence to | 
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harmony of music 


importance 
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wit. The 


antithesis, a 


Anthony meets 
“Why, 
life, sir, 


ication—says, in 1762: “ In obedience to the 
commands of my master, I have con- 
ks I never read, and have applauded the 
translations without understanding a 
the original. Our method 


we have at 
through as 


are ordered to praise it, 
ten words, which, scattered 
ls, effectually do the business, 
happy arrangement,’* spirited language,’ 
sentiment,’ ‘ elevation of thought,’ 
rument.’” In 1799, Mr. Puff, 
also describing the criticism of the 
rtainly in the style, and almost in the 
Papillon : The day before the piece is 
1, I write an account of the manner in which 
ived. I have the plot from the 
1—‘characters strongly drawn,’ ‘ highly 
‘hand of a mast nd ‘fund of genuine 
‘ mit 1e of invention,’ ‘neat dialogue,’ ‘ attic 
Such are a few ex ale s of the influence ex- 
Foore upon the writings of SHERIDAN, 
him—though, 
lramatic efforts of succeeding writers. 
days, in which the style of criticism of 
and Puff is unhappily not so obsolete as 
features of the age in which they lived. 
f Dr. SAMuEL PutLiips—for some years past 


rough alas! b ngo 


Papiil yn 


other 
deat! 
the w 
paper, and of career a sketch will be found in 
another part of this journal—is a circumstance to be 
sincerely regretted. The place which these notices 
will have secured in the 
naturally suggest some reflections 
and character of critical writings, which, 
from the medium through which they 
convey will have exercised without 
considerable influence upon the public taste. Of 
the vigour of intellect and sound practical sense 
exhibited 
are patent on 
regretted 
associated with certain of those weaknesses of cha- 
racter which, if we may judge by our recollection of 
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neise. We copy the titlepage of a new | 
as—‘ lauda- | 
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in SHERIDAN’s | 
day, ob- | 


author, | 


intervallo— 


the | 


the literary reviews in the 7imes news- | 


memories of most of us will | 

} 
if merely | 
doubt a | 
in these reviews, it is needless to speak: they | 


is only to be } 
that they should so frequently have been | 


the essays of even such men as GrrFrorD and JEFFREY, 
MacauLay and Croker, would seem to have been 
ever more or less at work to dim the fine gold of our 
soundest literary criticism. Dr. PHILLIPS was a 
writer of strong and tenacious prejudice, and was in 
consequence, like his illustrious predecessors in his 
art, often unjust, and very frequently ungenerous. 
We must also have observed in his reviews, as we 
shall scarcely have failed to remark in theirs, some- 
thing of a want of cordial friendliness to his literary 
brethren; but this circumstance may, perhaps, have 
| been attributable, in some degree, to the obligation 
imposed upon him of conforming to the tone of a 
journal which has seldom shown itself kindly disposed 
towards men of letters, or, at all events, towards such 
| as have not graduated in the school of stenography. 
But the style and system of Dr. PHILutps’s critical 
writings are entitled to high praise. His was not the 
slip-slop review, written, the book in one hand and 
| the pen in the other, by which the gentleman who 
does the police courts deals out, in intervals of leisure, 
fame or damnation to the minds of the age. Not his 
the hybrid criticism, which dares neither to offer the 
homage 
vigorous ce 
ceal but 
after all. 





nsure, 


His were not the judgments which, pre- 
senting, Janus-like, the face both of “ ace and war at 
the same time, leaves the bewildered author and the 
reader with no more satisfactory information about 
the book under review than that it might be very 
| much better, without however enlightening them in 
what particular it is defective—or worse, without 
leaving them any conception of the character of the 
| merits which it is admitted to possess. The writings 
of Dr. Putuurrs all exhibit evidence that he had care- 
fully read the work with which he had undertaken to 
Where he argued upon a book, he gave you by 
quotation the author’s arguments as well as his own; 
rn he censured, be assigned tangible and definite 
| reasons for that censure, which he gave you an opportu- 
nity of proving by the same test; and where he praised, 
he praised fe rarlessly, because the grounds for his com- 
mendation were before you. If by the death of Dr. 
PutLuips no great void is left to be filled up in the 
paths of knowledge, if literature has in him been 
| deprived of no great light, and its 
very cordial friend, those of them who are devoting 
| their attention to the active duties of criticism will 
have lost a true master of their art, whose method of 
treatment they might many of them study with great 
advantage. 

I observe that our amusing friend Punch, has 
made a blunder, in attributing the authorship of the 
recent book, “ My Friends and Acquaintances,” by 
| Mr. P. G. Parmore, to his son Mr. Coventry Part- 
MORE, the poet, who can hardly claim, I imagine, 
such extensive literary experiences. As the work in 
| question has drawn down the critical lightnings of 
| the 7imes, this mistake might prove distasteful to the 
latter gentleman; and I therefore beg leave to correct 
it. 





THE LATE DR. SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
AMONG those men who have exercised an unseen, 
| though not unfelt influence over the literature of this 
| country, few are entitled to greater esteem and admi- 
ration than the subject of this brief memoir. Among 
those labourers of the press who secretly and unosten- 
tatiously fix the imprint of their powers upon the 
| public mind, and whom the present system of anony- 
| mity robs of the fame which is their due, SAMUEL 
Puruurrs stands distinguished in the very foremost 
rank. Cut off in the flower of his age, and in the full 
vigour of his intellect, after thirteen years of labour 
upon the public press, he has passed away, leaving no 
other record behind him than a few tales gathered 
from the magazines, and the reputation of having 
written some reviews in the columns of the Zimes. 
So indefinite are the landmarks of his brief career, 
that of all the memoirs hitherto given to the public— 
even by those journals with which he was personally 
connected—not one is substantially correct. And 
such must ever be the fate of those who, in this country 
at least, serve and fall in the rank and file of 
journalism. 

From this general charge of inacenracy, it is not 
intended to exclude the present memoir; but, at the 
same time, it should be stated that no pains have been 
spared to obtain, as nearly as possible, the plain 
unvarnished facts. 

SAMUEL PuHILiips was the son of a respectable 
| tradesman in Regent-street, who dealt in knick- 
| knackeries of varied description, but principally in 
lamps and chandeliers. The family was of Jewish 
origin ; and, like many of Caucasian blood, SAMUEL 
Puttiies used to refer to the antiquity of his race 
with the pride which attaches to high descent. 
We have no information as to the school at which he 
received the rudiments of education ; but at an early 
age we hear of him exhibiting a talent for mimicry 
| and recitation which disposed his parents to train 
) him for a career upon the st Fron this, however, 
| they were fortunately dissuaded by the advice of Mr. 
Cuar.es Kemexe, who, discerning in the boy some 
qualities more solid than those which, as he knew, 
went to make up the reputation of an actor, advised 
the elder Mr. Paiuuirs to send his son to college. 
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There is a tradition that, while these stage aspira- 
tions were upon him, young Parwirs had the honour 
of reciting before the late Duke of Sussex; and it 
seems pretty certain that he received very valuabk 
assistance from his Royal Highness at the outset of 
his career. It is indeed believed that it was in obe- 
dience to the advice, and possibly through the assist- 
ance of this patron that young PHILurps, after a 
short preparation at the London University, went to 
the University of Gittingen, and that subsequently 
(his religious opinions having changed), he re turned 
to this country, and entered at Sidney Sussex Colleg 

Cambridge, with the view of going into the Church, 
Atte ra residence of little more than a single term at 
College, the death of his father, and the necessity of 
assisting his mother, obliged him to abandon his plan: 
he returned to London, and, in conjunction with his 
brother, attempted to carry on the business which his 
father had left behind him. In this endeavour he 
failed, either because he was unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, or because the business did not answer their 
expectations; but it is quite certain that, when t 
affairs were wound-up, Mr. PuiLirps was 
mented for the rectitude and honour of his dealings. 

Some of his biographers have stated that, at this 
period of his life, he became private secretary to Al- 
This is not the case; and the 
only foundation for the supposition lies in the fact of 
his intimacy with that gentleman, and the _ belief 
that, in later years. he assisted him in getting wy 
many of the details bearing upon the Jewish question. 

It was in the year 1841, when only twenty-six 
years of age (and 1. be it remembered, when both his 
university and commercial careers were ended), that 
Mr. Puivurrs sought in the resources of his - the 
means of an honourable livelihood. He had |} yen 
attacked by a severe illness on the lungs, rupture: 
blood-vessel, and the seeds of consumption declare 
themselves in his constitution; but he had married 
and to his honourable mind the duty of providing for 
his family was paramount to all other considerations 
The prospect was discouraging ; but he faced it. He 
came up to London from Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight 
where he had been staying for the benefit of his 
health, and where he wrote the first part of ‘‘ Caleb 
Stukely,” the novel with which he made his debut in 
the pages of Blackwood. This novel, and some 
cellaneous tales, formed the maple of his contril utions 
to Old Ebon LY § but they were sufficient to attra 
attention to him as a rising man, and to enlarge the 
scope of his literary connections. In 1843 his wife 
died: and, in the course of the succeeding year 
having been introduced (we believe by Mr. Murray, 
the publisher) to the MArcutoness of AYLEsBURY, 
who was then seeking a tutor to Lord Francis 
Bruce, he acted in that capacity provisionally, and 
read with that young nobleman during the summer. 
Whilst he was staying at the seat of the Marquis he 
fell from his horse, and received an injury which 
threatened a development of the disease which was 
undermining his life. In 1845 he married again, 
in the same year, through the interest of Lord 
STANLEY, he wrote the principal leading articles that 
appeared in the Morning Herald in support of Pro- 
tection. About this same time, or a little earlier, 
through the introduction of an old Cambridge friend 
(then known as one of the leader-writers for the 
Times), he obtained an appointment upon the staff 
of that journal to write reviews upon literary sub- 
jects, and he continued for the two or three subse- 
quent years his literary contributions to both journals 
In the same year he filled the office of Secretary to 
the Richmond Association—an association formed 
under the patronage of the Duke of Ricumonp, and 
others of the Protectionist Lords, for the support of 
decayed farmers. This important circumstance in his 
career has been altogether omitted by his biographers. 
Very probably it turned out that there were no de 
cayed farmers to support; for in the following year 
he ROE the John Bull newspaper (assisted, it i 
believed, by Mr. Alderman SALomons), and of this he 
was editor and proprietor for little more than a year. 
The speculation not being so successful as he had 
expected, and entailing upon him more laborious 
occupation than his delicate health could sustain, he 
had the good sense to abandon it; and from that time, 
to the day of his death, his sole connection with the 
public press consisted in his position of literary re- 
viewer for the Times, and in being the — of occa- 
sional reviews in the Literary Gazette. selectic mn of 
his literary essays in the Times has been publishe fn A 
Mr. Murray in his “ Readings for the Rail ; 
these, in connection with “ Caleb Stukely,” are 
only permanent relies of his literary life. 

The position which he occupied with respect to the 
Crystal Palace Company is well known. He was 


mnli 
compil- 


mis- 


and 


| called their Literary Dire ctor, and it is to his industry 


and learning that the series of excellent Guide Boo ks, 


| published by the Company, are mé uinly due. ‘The 


interest which he took in the success of the under- 
taking was very great, and to that success, so far as 
it is at present ensured, he contributed in no small 
degree. Two years ago, the University of Git- 
tingen conferred upon ‘him the hy morary degree of 


| Doctor of Laws, and this constituted his title to the 
| prefix given to him in this memoir—a prefix, how- 


ever, which he never assumed himself. 
It has been already stated that the seeds of con- 
sumption were known to be germinating within him ; 
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and it was with the consciousness of this terrible fact 
that his laborious existence was passed. With death 
ever before his eyes, he laboured on bravely to the 
last: never fainting from his duty: never even suf- 
fering the cloud of melancholy to dull the mellow 
prilliancy of his intellect. Those who knew him best 
testify of him that he was the liveliest and most 
genial of companions, and one of the kindest- 
vearted of men; while those to whom he was dear, 
have now the most convincing proof how well and 
how nobly he laboured on their behalf. 

From the commencement of his connection with the 
Crystal Palace Company he had resided at Syden- 
ham-hill, supporting the position of a gentleman, 
and, as he had always done, dispensing a generou 
hospitality to his friends; but, his literary duties 
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SCIENCE. 
Types of Mankind; or, 


) 2 ‘ Ethnol gical Researches, 
based upon Ancient Monuments, Pair tings, Sculp- 
ture, Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, 
Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. 
Illustrated by Selections from the inedited 
Papers of Samvuet GrorGe Morton, M.D., 
and by additional contributions from Prof. L. 
iz, LL.D., W. Usher, M.D., and Prof. 
. Patteson, M.D. By J.C. Nort, M.D., 
Mobile, Ala., and Gro. R. Giippon, formerly 
U.S. Consul at Cairo. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo, and Sons. London: ‘Tribner 
and Co. 1854. 
EruNoioey, the science of the varieties of man- 
kind, or of the human has, within the 
space of a few years, sprung into the importance 
and dignity of a separate department of know- 
ledge, with a rapidity and strength unexampled 
in the history of any other science. The reason 
of this is very obvious on regarding the nature 
of the science of ethnology and the subjects of 
which it treats. The various divisions of philo- 
sophy, whether natural or metaphysical, inter- 
woven as they are—mutually aiding, illustrating, 
and sustaining each other, and thus welding all 
the conquests achieved by the higher faculties of 
man into a chain linking earth to Heaven, the 
created to the Creator—nevertheless are generally 
susceptible of some pretty decisive lines of de- 
marcation; the objeet of each division being both 
limited in its nature and usually capable of rigid 
definition. Not so with ethnology: this is a 
compound science, consisting of the rightful use 
and application of very many sciences; together 
with an acquaintance with and the power of 
applying a wide range of learning, not fairly to 
be classed as scientific, to the tracing out the 
Origin of Mankind, and the elucidation of all the 
problems involved in the mental and physical 
diversities of man. Ethnology, therefore, de- 
mands from its cultivators a knowledge of, at 
least, the principles and leading facts of anatomy, 
physiology, geography, archeology, philology, and 
chronology; to be deeply versed in the history of 
the past, as well as in the laws, customs, man- 
hers, migrations, conquests, and blendings of the 
various nations and tribes which have existed on 
the earth, together with a critical acquaintance 
with both ancient and modern travel, so as to 
bring this various knowledge at once to bear upon 
all questions concerning humanity; and thus to 
discover and illustrate the moral and physical 
laws which have directed and must hereafter 
control the destinies of the human race. Materials 
were, therefore, not wanting to the foundation of 
this science—an advantage which has enabled a 
few learned and acute men, in a comparatively 
limited period, not only so to arrange and com- 
bine in a systematic manner the facts at their 
command, but also to educe, from an attentive 
consideration of these several data, some general 
aws which have apparently influenced, and that 
permanently, the varieties of man distributed 
over the earth’s surface both as regards their 
mental and bodily peculiarities. 
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It may be thought that we have already in- 
sisted on a sufficiently extended range of know- 
ledge as the qualification of the ethnologist; but 


to this must be superadded, to render it effective, 
a judicial mind, so as to sift, weigh, and give its 
just value and due prominence to every fact in- 
volved in the determination of a question, con- 
joined with the skill and sagacity requisite to 


select the crucial from the adventitious and less- 
important, although oft-times the more promi- 
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under the company being concluded, he had contem- 
plated a removal from S$) 
a house in Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, for his 
future residence, and had gone to stay at Brighton, 
whilst his new residence was being prepared for him. 
But he was doomed never to enter it. On the 14th 
instant another rupture of a large vessel upon the 
lungs carried ‘Mm off suddenly, wh he was at 
Brighton. On Saturday, the 2 was buried 
at Sydenham church; and his was attended 
by many of those with whor 
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t forward it of a 
given hypothesis. Without this j ita 
man may doubtless render many a service to 
ethnology, and become a val ble and valued 
labourer in this field ; but he cannot hope to 
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guished lawyers, itural a 
mental grasp have been developed, sharpened, 
and fully matured by a life spent in the conflicts 
of the forum, and who would bring minds skilled 
and disciplined in assi its proper weight to 
every evidence, whether indisputabk 
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matical—qualities unattainable by the untrained 
man, would devote their leisure to this ad- 
mirable science; to balance and weigh the facts 


and thi 
certaily, 


adduced by the anatomist, the historian, 
philologist, each of 
although most innocently, 
pursuit as 
tion, almost to the exclusion of th 
by a lucid summary of all the 
volved in the issue, lead us to a 
the many important probl 
the scope of ethnology. 

We may term ethnology the youngest of the 
sciences; but its most prized treasures are the 
most ancient records of the human 
these be written, sculptured, or monumental— 
whether the fragments of a fictile vase, a few 
mouldering barbaric arms and 
ornaments, or the mausoleums ot zs and 
deified animals. Nor are the latest contributions 
to be disregarded; since the treasures secured by 
a Layard, a Rawlinson, a Stephens, and many a 
missionary in Polynesia and Africa, shine as the 
most brilliant and valuable possessions of th 
edifice which their labours have so largely helped 
to raise. 

The merit, however, of founding this science, as 
a special department of knowledge, unquestion- 
ably rests with those anatomists and physicians 
whose thirst for information on their special sub- 
ject, Man, led them to extend their anatomical 
and structural investigation to every varicty of 
the species which travel or accident brought 
under their notice. ‘To Camper, an old Duteh sur- 
geon, fairly belongs the claim of being the founder 
of modern ethnology. He first pointed out that 
a variation of the | yle, constantly and 
uniformly obtained amongst the different families 
of mankind; and thus gave rise to the investiga- 
tions on the varying conformation of the human 
cranium which have resulted in the most im- 
portant of the facts with which ethnology has to 
deal. ‘To Camper succeeded Blumenbach; and 
after him we may place the late venerable Dr. 
f Bristol, whose fellow-labourers in 


1 1] 
whom will most 


regard 


» others; and, 
points really in- 
it decision on 
I ll within 








bones, and some 












facial an 





Prichard, of 
this division of the science are thie 
brated anatomists of the day—J. Miller, Richard 
Owen, Milne-Edwards, William Lawrence, «ce. 
Amongst these distinguished men Dr. S. G. 
Morton, of Philadelphia, had gained a foremost 
position as an enthusiastic cultivator of this 
science, when, during the year 1851, death 
arrested the further progress of his labours; an 
event which has stimulated his friends, Messrs. 
Nott and Gliddon, to devote themselves to ad- 
vance and maintain the views respecting the 
origin of the human race arrived at by the late 
amiable physician of Philadelphia, by selecting 
from his inedited papers the portions they have 
deemed most worthy the attention of scientific 
men, and which they have amplified and illus- 
trated by additional researches and observations 
by themselves and others. 

It is very pleasing to find such enthusiastic 


} 
most ceie- 





‘denham, and had purchased | 


their special 
authoritative in determining a ques- 


| friends; and, although the individual subscriptions 
were limited to a guinea, and the aggregate to one 
hundred pounds, the larger proportion of the sum was 
forthcoming at the instant. 

Dr. Puriurps leaves behind him a widow and five 





children ; and it is no slight proof of the industry of 
his liter life, that he has left them pretty well 
provided for. 


lhe j. 





irnal which he served, in recording hi 
said, that “he was neither a genius nor 

: 1 ” This was quite unnecessary. 
niuses and lite rary phenomena “are not common 
hese times: and when they are to be f 
of the daily press—where indt 
are more valuable than 












niration evoked by an attachment to kindr 





suits as we meet with, not merely positivel 
expressed in the introduction, and the memou 
of Dr. Morton prefixed to this book, but scat- 
tered throughout the volume, thus affording 





undesigned proof of the genuineness of the senti- 
ments manifested towards the deceased pl 
cian—a feeling w 
mends the authors to our sympath 
in this sketch of Dr. Morton’s life 
distinguish him from very many of his f 
who lead a life of active and un 
fulness in the sph re allotted to them by Pro- 
vidence—men, who gaining 


kindness of heart, swe 








generous 


a 
J. 









manner (a character r¢ more pleasing 
and amiable in Morton’s case by a tincture ot 
enthusiasm), the good-will and respect of all 
around them, spend their days in a manner 


] to themselves 


fraught with far more happiness 
“af 


and advantage to mankind than most of the men 





whose biogra} th incid ud- 
venture. Wit le ian an, 
enthusiasm to ‘ ction, i- 
pelling him p towal Is t] OSU ] vical 
department ¢ ience — an enthusiasm 
rewarded by of skulls forwarded to 


him from all i f the 

tributions of those travellers wh 
and energy incited to exertions in order to gratify 
the taste of their friend h enabled 
him to ride his hobby in such style, that his col- 


lection at his death 





world, the con- 
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ym his kindness 





is whic 


exertio! 





Consisted of 918 Luman er vhich may | 
1 were then on 
1 al con IS 24 1 

nd 88 of reptiles 1 








To me asure, study, and rents 
flesh these was Dr. M 
and delight—an occupation which inevitably led 
to the bias in favour of deductions I 
craniological development, we notice whenever 
he speaks for himself in this book | 
adds to his usefuiness as an advoc% 
these reasonings and conclusions in their s 
light, but which in like m 
for the judicial office. 

Prefixed to the body of the work is an int 
resting sketch of the Natural provin es of tl 
Animal world, heir relation to the different 


skulls 


ri 











asure disqualifies him 


— 
and t 











types of Man, by rassiz, in which this 
naturalist strives to 

That the boundaries y h th I 
natural combinations of animals are known to be 
circumscribed upon the su of the earth 





with the natural range of distinct types of man. 





He continues: 
Such natural combinations 
scribed within definite : 
whatever be their home—land, sea, or river. <A 
the animals which compose the fauna of a country, 
we find types belonging exclusively there, 
e elsewhere. Such are, for 
hynchus of New Holland, 
1, the hippo} f Africa,and 
Arctic S. 


limits, ar 












ornithe 
Amer 
of the 

This short sketch is admirably and tersely 
written, favourably contrasting in this latter re- 
spect with the diffuseness of some other parts of 
the volume. Init the writer has managed to group 
the various animals in different thermal zones, 
and has also endeavoured to confine within these 
limits, different races or species of men as proper 
to these provinces and ranging wv ith the animals 
which distinguish these divisions of the earth. 
Instructive as this sketch undoubtedly is, we 
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Professor has proved too 
fauna of a pro- 


think the 
the characteristic animal of the 
vince, say the ornithorhynchus of New Holland, 
is met with nowhere else but in this particular 
habitat; nor is any variety of this animal ever 
found elsewhere; we ought not in Australia to 
have even so poor a representative of man as we 
there find, but, in order to complete the “natural 
combination,” a distinct animal, holding 
tion amongst the Australian fauna analogous to 
that of man in the European fauna, and not a 
mere alleged variety or species of the genus 
Hi 

Moreover, it appears to us that Agassiz has 
failed in his proots 0 f the confinement of a fauna 
within givenlimits. That some animals, like the 
walrus and the white bear, confine themselves 
xclusively within certain limits is true; but 
other arctic animals, such as the seal 
and the fox, which are met with equally in 


a posi- 


there are 





temperate climates—the former in ne wise dif- 
fering from his Lapland brother; : the latte 


excepting his colour, being iden vee with the 
prized and persecuted Reynard of our hunting 

counties. As the fauna of the various provinces 
thus, in effect, do slide into each other, and the 
same animal met with both in the arctic and 
the temperate zones, whilst even tropical beasts 
stray far to the north and surely we are 
not called on to adn 
men must, 
to, different provi 
we find that certain animals : 
tain characteristics co-exist in a given 
the earth, which men and an 





south 
distinct 
and are confined 


th; nor, bet 





y, inhabi 
ices of the 


of necessity, 
“ause 
men with cer- 
district of 
not to be 





mais ar 





met with elsewhere, do we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to deny that 

Mankind originated 1 common st and a 
the different ] ulia s, in their 
I nt distributi be ascrib ) subsequent 


admit, as insisted upon by 
‘that the adoption of the above proposi- 
tion, in its integrity, compels u pt the 
scientific heresy of the gradual development 
evolution of a higher from a lower stage of being 

a doctrine which ] from. thi 


Agassiz, 





s to ace 
and 
is become 


popula 








skill and genius of its eloquent maintainer, the 
unacknowledged author of the “Vestiges of 
Creation.” Let us, however, before we quit this 
subject, quote the conclusions arrived at by 
Agassiz on a review of the relations of the 
various provinces of the animal world to man 
since the deliber y-express y opinion of a man 
whose life has been spent in sci — pursuits 

l who has by his acuteness and sagacity won 
for himself a widely-spread and most merited 
reputation, deserves the most respectful attention 


























id a careful weighing from us, even if find 

rselves unable to admit his deductions. 

N says Agass in this mem thr 1 \ 
two alternatives before us at present: —1. Either 
m ind originated from a common stock, and all the 
‘ rent races, with thei iri in their present 

ribution, are to be ascribed to subs it changes 
—an assumption for re is} vidence wl 
m and which 1 ny tl ulmission tha 
the diversity among animals is not an ori l on 
nor their distribution deter 1 by a general plan 
tablished in the cri the creati _ 

We must acknowk it. the diver " among 
wnimals is a fact determir will of the Creator, 
and their geographical d ipa general 
pia i 1un ll ra 1 creat 
I once] ; wh it follows tha 
< 1uman races, dow heir spec 

\ are distinct } lia rms ¢ 

‘ 

From the explanations attached to a plate and 


gather that 
distinct pri- 


ap, accompanying this sketch, we 


the French naturalist regards the 


mordial forms of man to be at least eht in 
number r; or, if each fauna here seperatel 1y desig. 
nated * coi nci ide with the natur: al 1 ange of dis- 


there must exist, at toe 
primordial forms of the 
divides the earth into eight 
and su bdivides these realms into forty 
different provinces, each possessing a distinct 
fauna. How arbitrary 
of necessity be, and agreed amongst 
themselves even yet, are the upholders of the 
of the plurality of the species of man, 
we may judge from their various systems, quoted 
bs the authors of this book, in which the number 
f distinct families of mankind assumed by these 
advocates of the plurality of species, to exist on 
the earth ranges from three to sixty-three ; whilst 


tinct types of man,” 
forty distinct 
human race—since hx 

realms, 


some 





how little 


doctrine 


Me esers. Nott and G liddon see “no reason why 
their 


we should not accept an indefinite number, 


much; for if 


families of 


pat classification must | 


aE 


being no ovide mee that human beings were not 
sown broadcast over the whole face of the earth, 
like animals and plants ”—a fashion of reasoning 
that will hardly lead the maintainers of the Unity 
of the human race, to forsake their creed. But 
we must hasten on. 

Turning over the peges of this book, the 
amount of labour which it is evident it has in- 
volved leaves a somewhat painful impression on 
the mind; for, although the zeal which has thus 
wrought has doubtless provided for itself the 
satisfying gratification of its labour com- 
plete, yet the inspector of the work is forced to 
the conclusion that much of this labour is in vain ; 
and that a work so overlaid with matter and 
illustration, but wanting in clearness of arrange- 
ment, although most definite in its aim, 
titute of that important adden lum to all 
books, a well-digested and copious index, is 
doomed to fall still-born on Europe. The authors 
have brought to their aa a ut energy, an 
enthusiasm in maintaining their leader's hypo- 
zealous disciple 8, 
which looks neither to the right nor to the left, 
but sweeps all down, as so much cumbering 
rubbish, which stands in the way of their chosen 
views ; and, especially on the part of Mr. Gliddon, 
ig inve for their —qualities 

i finally result in that devotion to one ob- 
ject which absorbs and swallows up, like Aaron’s 
rod, all that it approaches, ¢ upplies it to but 
one purpose and nd. 
qualifications, which they have 
1 without stint, these American ethno- 
s have produced that rarity nowadays, an 
original book ; and one which will prove a valu- 
able mine for others to explore, and bring its 
riches to the light of day, separating the ore 
from the rubbi but which, were there no 
other reasons for have 


already glanced at, ynmanding 


seeing 


and des- 


suc ‘h 





theses, that wonted warmth of 


subject 


‘ } } 
an avosorbdnl 


whic 





s+] } 
ith sucn 
} 











its failure than those we 
will yet fail ine 
success, 

But there are other and strong 


this book and ve views it advocates must fall 


reasons why 


dead among us: it offends the most cherished 
convictions, not merely of the masses, to whom it 








is not : lressed, but also of the philosoph« r, the 
statesman, tl scholar, the highly-cultivated 
gentle 1, tl ‘le of the refinement and the 
wisdom of the time, where it would seek admit- 
tance, and which it would hope to influence 
We are compelled to the belief that the end ind 
im of all this 1 and research is to drag 
science 1 » tl ly sea of politics, and to 
strive to compel her, the offspring of freedom, t 
forge fresh shackles for the slave—fetters which, 
thus riveted by knowledge and pow would 
resist, not for a time only, but for ever, the touc] 


Vs spear. 


even of Ithuri 

This endeavour is an offence of the gravest 
*haracter, and demands a most weighty censur 
for there is not a 
humanity than to 


tions in 
] 





ous crime ag: 





‘or causes and justi 

and her low estate. to 
her, and to force her 

dace ef accom- 
r offsr 


grade, rob, and 








by her own admissior 
pli ce in perpetuating the mi 


Were the 


Ww 


spring 





depre ssing belief of Aan. of 





superior and interior races of men advocated on 
the alleged data as a purely scientific fact, and 


treated of mournfully and sadly as a painful but 
inevitable deduction fi rom the evidence adduced 
we should not use w ; of reprobation; for w« 





do not arrogate t t rang id depth 
of learning, power of gen vedinnkic m, judicial 
capacity, and grasp of th to venture here 
to act as , or tointrude our own opinions on 
this great the Unity of the Human 


ves tna » al 


e subject, 





judg 


question of 


Race; but these censures are wrung from us, 
when we find the harrowing idea of the existenc« 
of races of men of a low and brutal type, in- 
capacitated by their ainhe rent nature and th 
very laws of their being for civilisation and free- 





It upon wit h satisfi ction, advocated, and 
almost revelled in, by writers, one article of whose 
+] 


creed 18, 1 


dom. dwe 


at 


Nations and races, like individuals, have each 









especial destiny : some are born and others t 
be ruled. 

If a wise and devoted humanity be the attri- 
bute of any body of men, we should be inclined 
to ascribe it, in an especial manner, to those cul- 
tivated and gentle men who, in civilised countries, 
devote their faculties and lives to the study and 
practice of the science of medicine. We were 
consequently unprepared to find a man who writes 
himself Physician—a title associated in our 
mind with tenderness, charity, 








Tale 
'of the 


and respect for | 
life—a strenuous advocate for the extermination | merely in adding another to the many instances 


remnants of the Indian nations whose 
forefathers roamed, the free and rightful lords of 
land and river, over the greater portion of the 
continent of North America; and yet we find 
Dr. Patterson, a Professor in Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, animated by, and venturing to give utterance 
to, the sentiments we quote below—natural and 
pardonable only to the backwoodsman placed in 
}a position of antagonism and jealousy to the 
Indian, and between whom the hatred springing 
from mutual injury must, we fear, always exist. 
Speaking of the violent deaths, it may be mur- 
ders, of two gentlemen engaged in a survey of a 
route for a projected Pacific railroad, he says: 
We have had too much of sentimentalism about the 
Red-man; it is time that cant was stopped now. 
Not all the cinnamon-coloured vermin west of the 
Mississippi are worth one drop of that noble heart’s 
blood. The busy brain, the artist's eye, the fine taste, 
the hand so ready with either pen or pencil,—could 
these be restored to us again ?—they would be cheaply 
purchased back if it cost the extermination of every 
miserable Pah-Utah under Heaven! He (Mr. I HL 
Kern) is the second member of his family that hen met 
this melancholy fate. His brother, Dr. Benjamin J. 
Kern, a pupil of Morton, and surgeon to the ill-fated 
expedition of Colonel Fremont in the winter of 1848- 
was cruelly massacred by Utahs in the spring of 1849 
in the mountains near ‘Taos. So long as our Gover 
ment allows cases of this kind to remain without se- 
vere retribution, so long, in savage logic, will im- 
punity in crime be considered a free licence to murde 





at will. 

Does not this man know that Science, like Reli 
gion, numbers its mar tyrs amongst its missionaries, 
and glories in them? Braving heat, cold, hunger, 
nakedness, perils by land, by water, from pesti- 
lence, from wild beasts, and wilder men—the mis- 
sionary of science, like him of religion, steps into 
the wilderness, taking his life in his hand. But 
throughout his hazards he is upheld by the thirst 
of knowledge, the joy of diseovery—a joy pur 
and abiding; the cheering hope of leaving his 
‘footsteps in the sands of time;” the laudal 
ambition of rendering benefits to his fellow-men 
—of elucidating truth, gathering information, of 
noting and tracing for their instruction, and to his 
own reverential delight, the evidences of th 
Creator throughout his dangerous wanderings 
Thus journeying on, and in his love for scienc 
ready to hazard all—like the Christian teacher, 
who knows not fatigue nor shunning 
no danger, verchanee the encounter tend t 
the spread of the Gl: id Tidings of great joy among 
the heathen—the scientific e xp lorer knows that he 
sets both health and ' e on the cast, and is wel 
content, in the belief that the risk is worthily in- 
curred in the cause of the advancement of t! 
human race 

Were it our cue, we could fill our columns wit! 
extracts from the contributions of Dr. Nott, t 
ur assertion that one evident object of thi 
elaborate compilation is to rivet once and for 
the shackles of the slave by the resistless argu- 
ment that such is the will of the Cieatae, as sha- 
dowed forth by a rigid and passionless investi 
gation of natural laws; and that, by His ap- 
pointment, the negro is the “ born thrall” of th 

hite man. One quotation of the many we 
marked will, however, suftice: 














listlessness, 


if I 


pre veo 





The | grand ] roblem, more p arti ( ularly inte restin 
rs, is that which involves the comm 
pon the latter deduction hang not onl) 
gmas, but the more practical ques- 
perfectability of races—vw 
question,” because, whi 
hand, is not responsi- 
distinet origin of human races, these, 
ountable to Him for th m unne 
rated power is used towards ea 





igious d 
juality and 
“more practical 


as 
tion of the e 
may say ] 
Almighty 
ble to man for the 
on the other, are ac 
in which their deleg 
other. 


Power, on the one 


The indignation excited against a physician of 
me of the old American States, a state free from 
ie leprosy of slavery, by his advocating the rifle 
and the lash as the fit instruments to be wielded 
by a free and civilised people to destroy and 
coerce their fellow men, would be misplaced if 
directed towards the physician of Mobile for up- 
holding his “inherited institution of negr 
slavery.” To protest is our duty ; then charity 
demands at our hands the allowances for human 
infirmity ; upheld if not caused by habit, interest, 
and class-feeling; neither can we expect nor re- 
quire that a man breathing the air of a slave 
state, and probably himself a slave-owner, should 
that sensitiveness to the bond of our 
common humanity we look for in the citizen of a 

free state. 
This revival of the doctrine of Divine Right by 
republicans is, however, most instructive ; not 
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of the tendency of ideas to repeat themselves, ' developing itself into greater distir ss is the id 
only “wearing their rue with a difference,” ac- | of Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw dow 
cording ) the varying spirit of the age in which t rected between men by prej 
they reappear; but also as proving to us that th views, and, by setting aside the distine- 
spirit of tyranny is inevitably developed by the a % s CO y, and colour Os trea re 
possession of irresponsible power; and this alike SS eet kad ane ; a bee: 
whether the claim of delegated power over his $ : As. a 
fellow-men, with accountability to God only, is| a ie? 
made by a Stuart and sustained by a Filmer, or 
by the numerous slave-owners and their advo Tne best work for the f l read 
cat s of the states of a republic which boasts th vhich we have seen devoted to it subject, is M1 
epithets “free and enlightened” as peculiarly 4. Seott Burn’s treatise on 7 Engen 
characte ‘istie of its Pp op! >and form of FOVE rn- Hist P und MV (Ingram rsa , ) It de- 
It may be, and we humbly believe it will | S¢Ttbes im familiar langua with the help of a 
iat freedom to the slave will prove the in- profusion of ill istrative wood its, the history ar 
. aE wag aaa .| mechanism of that wonderful machine, and of 

VICAR Se BORIC of the revival of this Claim Of | its forms. It is a volume especially to be read by 
their divine right to rule, by the advocates of | the et ident. It should be found in all schoolrooms 


slavery in the United States ; and that the issue 
yf the contest now raging over the “ domestic in- 
+ mndies 


than” 1] } « . t 3 } 
ution” will be but a repetition of th 


strife in this country, some three cen 


4 


This advocacy of slavery, as an inherent con- 
lition of humanity rooted in natural law, is the 


dominant and worst aspect of this work of Messrs. 


tt and Gliddon and their contributors. Ther 
are, however, minor offences to be met with. and 
these of a nature most objectionable to our cis- 
Atlantic notions—as, for instance, the flippant and 
mtemptuous tone these writers habitually em- 

yy towards those with whom they may happen t« 
differ. ‘Thus, we find the nerable and learned 
Prichard frequently spoken of in a manner utterly 


os) 


ci 
pl 
l late ve 
irreconcileable with European ideas of courtesy 
and good taste; whilst Alexander von Humboldt, 
Dr. Latham, and the maintainers generally, in 
this and continental countries, of the Unity of the 
Origin of Mankind, are seldom mentioned without 
er. Nor do these writers stay their hands 
e, but, in an elaborate attack on the authen- 
ty and authority of Seripture, these weaklings 








f the nineteenth century venture to talk of 
“poor Moses,” and to jeer at that vast and mas- 
sive form whose influence will be felt and autho- 


ef 

rity be venerated whilst this world endures. 
Grave, indeed, as are the faults of this ela- 
treatise, or rather collection of trea- 

, its merits are neither sligl , 
some of these we have already dwelt upon; 
but admiration for the earnest and untiring 
labour, of the boldness and originality of the 
views of the authors, and their thorough devotion 
to their task, is a sentiment which continually 
recurred to us during its perusal. Dr. Usher 
contributes an essay on geology and paleontology 
in connection with human o1 in which hi 
warmly advocates the doctrine of the very 
ancient existence of the human race. He intr 


duces us 


borate 


uses Sight nor iecw 


igins, in ¥ 





to the skeleton of a man found in the 
swamps of Louisiana, to which he attributes, on 
geological data, an age of upwards of 57,000 
years ; as well as to a specimen of the os 7 . 

of the human subject, found in a f 
blue clay near Natchez, about two feet below th 





letons of the megalonyx ther genera of 
xtinct quadrupeds. Th facts, if they be facts, 
are startling ones; but it seems to us tl \ 





rso of the occurrence of human 











r ns in a bed of clay is insuffi it to establish 
the existence of the human race at the remote 
iod presumed by Dr. Usher. A chapter on 
the hybridity of animals viewed in connection 
With mankind, and one on the comparative ana- 
tomy of races, containing a vast fund of informa 
tion on se curious and important subjects 
lose this division of the bool The r 
the w 
} Mr. 
Lil _ 
tion on 
eclal 
t ft} 
tu 
I 
1¢ lal 
t will be constantly offended by irre n 
1d ridicule. 


. In clos 


xpress ¢ 


ig our remarks on this volume we must 
ir regret that so 
ind ingenuity should hav 
partisan advocacy of a scientific question ; and, 
ove all, that the authors should have abjured 
sentiment of Humboldt which one of 

our contemporaries has taken for its motto: 


much thougnt, lavou 


been expel ded ona 


: 
that noble 


The one idea which history exhibits as evermore | 





and mechanics’ institutions 
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tinued to the present time, with a Memoir of 
Sir James Porter, by his Gra 


ir GEORGI 











LAr Bart. 2 vols. L n: ILurst and 
Blackett. 
ALTHouGH we have placed it ley nt 
of history, this work belongs partly to | phy 
It is based upon the papers Oj ir Ji rter, 
to which his ¢ idson has id a lar ‘ litio1 
bringing down the narrative trom the time at 


sent 
when a strange turn of the wheel has 
brought Turkey into amicable alliance with th¢ 


which it was left by Sir James to the pr 


such 








Western Powers for the repulse of a common fo 
Sir James Porter was originally designed fo 
mercantile « r; but, having been introducec 
to Lord Carteret, he so pleased that minister b 

his intelliget laptitu l ss, that 
va ni n divers diy iat ipacities 
gradually rising with every successive service, 


was appointed joint envoy at 


Dah n 
hvObINSONn, Uu 


until in 1741 he 
Vienna with Mr. pon the 
a difficult conjuncture, when Maria Theresa wa 
attacked by the Elector of Bavaria, claimir 


Imperial Crown, under the auspices of France 




















and Russia. Five years after this, we find him 
ambassador at Constantinople, where he re- 
mained for fifteen years. After his return, he 
wrote a volume entitled ‘“ Observations « lur- 
key ;” and f n had then enje 1 such oppor- 
tunit for intimate acquaintar that 
count or possessed ke ry ptions, or a 
sounder judgn H s a trustworthy) 
witness, fo! correct par i snow by 
reflection H eS not see so thir lon 5 
sol lv, and then write down that this is a cus- 
tom of the Turks; but he uses his reason, to try 
whet r there is good caus to asst 
neident is not particular but general is 
judgment is shown in the choice of subjects. He 
selects such as have a substantial interest re- 
l i to the institutions, tl ws, the habit 
' r'¢ ol Tt | } l t ristl 
the Government, of wh standing 
Lik nh revelat 3 pri lu 1 by the war tl 
D ) t Enel V vel l I t 
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ie authority 
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Such is the till a th ( itents hes 
volumes, which abound in matter to which the in- 
idents of the present time have given an uncom 
mon interest. At any time the work would hay 
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business is done with the greatest accuracy ; 
important document, words are weighed, and 


offices : 
in any 
that signification constantly selec 
conduce to their own advantage. 
remotest date, if the year of the 

known, may be found at the Porte; every command 
granted at the time, and every re; gulation then made, 
can be immediately produced. 

Justice is done after a summary fashion which 
we should not altogether approve, as it is apt to 
lead to awkward mistakes. 

TURKISH JUSTICE. 

A poor man claimed a house which a rich man had 
seized. The former produced his deeds and instru- 
ments to prove his right, but the latter had provided 
a number of witneses: and to support their evidence 
the more effectually, he presented the Cadi with a bag 
containing five hundred ducats, which the Cadi 
received. When it came toa hearing the poor man 
told his story, 
witnesses, that most essential and only valid proof of 
the merits of his cause. The other, provided with 
witnesses, 
adversary’s defective law, 
he, therefore, urged the 
favour. After the most pressing solicitations, 


judge 


Papers of 


bribe, saying to him very gravely, 
much mistaken in the suit : 


myself can furnish him with at least five hundred.” 
He threw him the bag with reproach and indignation, 
and decreed the house to the poor plaintiff. 
Slavery appears in a very mitigated form, 
according to Sir J. Porter. 
SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 


The number of slaves is gradually diminishing in } 
As | 


Turkey. In the first place war provides none. 
for those imported from foreign countries, they an- 


nually become rarer, either in consequence of a change | 


in the manners of the Turks, or through the obstacles 
the Government raises against the sale, 


1847, ordered the slave-market to be closed; and this 
disgraceful traffic, which was formerly openly carried 
on, has now become a clandestine operation, 
enjoy ing the tolerance of the law, and which is gra- 
dually dying away. The number of slaves entered 
on the lists of the 


52,000, of whom 47,000 are female slaves, white and 


ted which may most | 
the } 
transaction is but | 





produced his writings, but wanted 


laid his whole stress on them and on his | 
who could produce none: | 
Cadi to give sentence in his | 
the | 
calmly drew from beneath his sofa the bag of | 
500 ducats, which the rich man had given him as a | 
“You have been | 
for if the poor man could | 
produce no witnesses in confirmation of his right, I | 


only | 





| sent until they die. 


| ditions within the appointed period, 
Thus, for | 
instance, an Imperial decree, issued at the close of | 


Stamboul-Effendi does not exceed | 


black, which gives an average of 12 per cent. on the | 
population, after deducting the non-Mussulman sub- | 


jects and strangers. ‘The average price of 
newly-imported slaves is as low as 1500 piastres, and 
never exceeds 2500. 
hand slaves, clean, healthy, and well-instructed, 
averages from 2500 to 3000, and never exceeds 5000. 
White women, when young and without defects, 
average from 10,000 to 15,000 piastres. The max- 
imum was 45,000; but this is rare, and only in cases 
of great beauty and extrao yrdinary accomplishments. 
Slaves brought from Egypt—that is, the 
Sennaar and the his gher regions—are not so valued as 
those imported via Tripoli. 
all within doors, mad domestic. The master does not 
demand more from them than from the other servants 
of the house, with whom they are mixed up. 
—on ached to his person, or to that of his wives, they 
sually live in the selamlek or the harem, and enjoy 
th same sedentary and lazy life as their patrons. As 
for the eunuchs, to whose charge the harem was ; for- 
merly entrusted, they now only exist in the 
Palace, where they are divided into four chambers 
(odars), under the 
Aghassi, or Chief of the 
m¢ erly ranked very hi 
tor and administrator of the holy cities, took prece- 
dence after the Grand Vizir, Sheikh ul Islam, and 
Capudan Pacha. He was chief comptroller of the 
imperial household, domains, and v: akufs : the confi- 
dential counsellor of the Sultan, the keeper of his 
purse, and almost of his person. All men, from the 
Grand Vizir to the youngest clerk at the Porte, 
courted and feared him. In short, he may be said to 
have governed the empire. Thus, upon many occa- 
sions of revolt, the discontented Janissaries directed 
their principal fury against these men. When 
Muhammad II. freed himself from the thr: uldom of 
the Janissaries, he also shook off the trammels of these 
functionaries. The Buyuk Agha was stripped of all 
political power, and, although he was permitted to 
retain the nominal ee ak | of the holy city and 
domains, he was shx of all real influence, and 
limited to the mere ‘ae rintendence of the harem. 
By the code which regulates the right of masters 
over slaves, it will be seen that the 
slavery in Turkey is far superior to that which ob- 
tained in ancient Rome. The Mussulman law 
nises in the slave a human being, interposes at eac ch 
moment of his existence to preserve and defend him, 
and, considering him rather as belonging to a spe- 


Maidens. This officer for- 


blacks of 


condition of 


strong | 
The ordinary price for second- | 
| ke f employs all his time. 


| native indolence a reserve, 
| feeling, an affection for his children, 


The duties of slaves are | 


Royal 
b eal | 
supreme command of the Kislar | 


, and in his quality of inspec- | 


recog- | 


| 


cies than as private property, reserves for him the | 


power of recovering his liberty by several methods, 
either by furnishing him means of purchasing himself, 
by his own labour, or by suggesting to his patron 
every imaginable method of enfranchisement. In | 


| seventeen works had been printed. 


this way it has established different conditions of | 
slavery, which are so many steps leading from bondage 
to freedom. The Multequa distin; guishes the state of 
absolute and unconditional slavery (Kyooleik), the 
mezoul, the mukiatéb, the mudeb bir, the mudebberi- 
mukiatib, and, lastly, the ummul velid. The first 
condition is rigorous slavery, and bears the greatest 
resemblance to that obtaining among the ancients. 
The slaves called Meezoun, are those who have re- 


| ceived from their masters permission to set up in 


business, or work on their own account. They may 
buy, sell, acquire, and enjoy property. They may 
purchase slaves, and, in de aling with their masters, 
may compel the latter to pay debts for goods fur- 
nished or money lent. They 


repay one or the other. But they cannot realise 
either money or chattels without their master’s con- 
Even in that case, if they happen 
to die intestate, or without issue, the master is their 
legal heir. Their children are likewise their masters’ 
property, supposing their father dies without being 
manumitted; but, as a set-off, these children are 
also Meezoun. The Mukiatibs are slaves who have 
received a Kitabét or contract. Their freedom is made 
to depend upon their performance of certain conditions 
agreed on with their masters, such as the payment of 
stipulated sums of money, the performance of some 
given task, the execution of any hazardous enterprise, 
and so forth—always providing that such services are 
not contrary to law, in which case the contract be- 
comes void. This is enacted in order to prevent 


masters from inciting their slaves to commit crimes | 


under the promise of liberty. Until the stipulations 


| are fulfilled by the holders of contracts, they enjoy its 
| privileges, with the addition that they cannot be sold, 
lent, or let out to work. 


They likewise receive per- 
mission to travei for purposes of trade or pleasure. 
They can purchase slaves, and grant them the same 


advantages enjoyed by themselves, and the moment | 
the slaves accomplish their engagement, no matter | ! 


On the | 


they are unconditionally free. 
should they fail in fulfilling the con- 


how soon, 
other hand, 


becomes void, and they relapse into unconditional 
slavery. 
This is a picture of 
THE 
As there are 


TURKISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
no liberal professions in Turkey, ex- 


| cept the public functions, the class of proprietors is | 


the only one which represents our middle classes, and 
this is gradually dying away. The Turkish gentle- 
man who lives on his property either resides on his 
farm in the country or in a town house. In the first, 
he manages his estate, attends to his house, and 
exercises hospitality ; 
his children, prayers, alms, and the enjoyment of the 
But he unites with this 
a dignity, a nobility of 


servants and slaves, 
of the harem, which are truly admirable. He is 
proud, though without the slightest admixture of 
vanity, more especially of his religion, He 
that the empire is hurriedly approac hing 
and, if he be rich, he desires that he may be 
Asia, in the great cemetery of Scutari, in order that 
the presence of the infidels may not sully the asylum 
where his bones rest, whenever the Turks have 
Stamboul. He believes in the impossibility of any 
regeneration of Turkey, and is consequently, as far as 
his apathy will permit him, a bigoted opponent of 
reform. 

Is not a family likeness discernible in this ? 
We conclude with an interesting account of 


to its end; 
buried i in 


THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 

In 1726 Achmet II1., a zealous friend of literature, 
issued a decree, by which he 
ment of a printing-office in the Turkish capital. 


end of the sixteenth century, in the 
chief priests, but they were only used for printing 
yus works. In order to gain over the Ulema, 
printing the Koran, the oral traditions, 
juridical works, as well as the 

, was forbid iden. As the 


reason for this, it was 


tated that an apprehension was felt lest these works, | 
might be falsified. | 
institu- | 


and especially the sacred books, 
By this edict also, two directors of the new 
tion were appointed, for which the Government ad- 
vanced the fi Both received a regular salary, 
and the Minister and Grand Vizir supported them in 
every way. Four of the most respected judges were 
appointed censors, and Sultan Achmet, 
direc- 
Muhammad I. 


visited the printing-office, 
tors and their German 

followed his example. 
ness of the two directors, and the support of the Go- 
vernment, the printing proceeded very slowly. The 


and encouraged the 
assistants. 


difficulty of finding competent compositors and the | 


want of type, which was all founded in Venice, were 
so great, that in 1743, or after seventeen years, only 
In 1747, after 
he death of the inspector, Kadi Ibrahim, the print- 


| ing-oflice was closed, and not opened again till 1755. 


Then, however, nothing was printed for a consider- 


are responsible for their | 
own acts and debts, and may be seized and sold to | 


their contract | 


in the other, the education of | 


kindness to his | 
and a delicacy in his treatment | 


believes | 


lost | 


ordered the establish- | 
The | 
Jews and Armenians had possessed presses since the | 
houses of their | 


the canonical | 
commentaries on 


who only | 
survived his institution three years, very frequently | 


Still, in spite of the zealous- | 


able time, until the year 17-4, when the Sultan Abd- 
ul-Hamid ordered the printing-offices to be restored, 
From 1784 to 1828, eighty new works were brought 
out, forming a total of ninety-one volumes. From 
1830 to 1842, M. Bianchi drew up a new list, which 
furnishes a total of about 108 works. Since 1842 
the number of printed books has progressively in- 
creased ; new presses have been established at Con- 
stantinople and in some of the larger cities of the 
empire. 

We might multiply these extracts indefinitely; 
but we are trespassing beyond the limits we can 
fairly allow to one out of the multitude of new 
books that claim notice. We have, however, 
given enough to show that this work should be 
in every circulating library and book-club. 
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(Continued from p. 558.) 
| Hr was already setting his face homewards ; 
but many years were still to be passed in foreign 
lands. Lord William Bentinck succeeded to 
Lord Amherst—a staunch, sensible, and conser- 
vative reformer. Metcalfe and he did not “ ap- 
proximate” at first; but a good understanding 
soon arose between them. They differed as to the 
policy of the Half-Batta order, which reduced 
the allowances of the officers of the army, and 
iearly caused an open mutiny. Metcalfe opposed 
the reduction, but was believed to be a supporter 
| of the measure, and was abused as such. But still 
he was rising. Towards the end of 1829 he be- 
came Deputy-Governor and President of the 
Council. He was talked of for the Madras 
| Government, and missed it narrowly. His views 
| at this time as to the mutual relations of Persia, 
Russia, and India will be read with interest. 
INDIA, PERSIA, AND RUSSIA. 

With respect to our influence, or that of Russia, i 
| Persia—the influence of Russia is that of a power 
| which the Persian Court fears and hates, and to 
| which the disaffected in Persia look for change and 
revolution. Whenever, therefore, Russia has a point 
to carry, for which she is ready to employ her arms, 
| her influence must be irresistible; and she must at all 
| times have the influence naturally belonging toa 
mighty power, whose support would give prepon- 
derance to any party in the nation. But Russia is 
the enemy of Persia, and her influence at the Cow 
| will be generally that of power and dread, not that of 
friendship and confidence. Our influence in Persia, if 
we have any, must be founded on her knowledge 
| our entertaining friendly dispositions towards her 
her having no immediate cause of fear from our power; 
and of our having the same interests as herself with 
regard to the Russians. If, therefore, we had the 
power of protecting her against Russia, our influence 
| ought to be predominant; but in proportion as w 
have not that power, and as Persia sees that we have 
| not, our influence must be insignificant. 
| Were we even to expect any essential aid from Persia, 
in the time of our own need, we should most assuredly 
| find ourselves miserably deceived and disappointed. 

If ever Russia be in a condition to set forth an army 
| against India, Persia most probably will be under her 
| banners. —[June 2, 1828.] . . . Time works chang: 
in all things; in empires as well as in smaller affairs. 
It will work changes in Russia, in Persia, and in India. 
A few years hence a great difference may take 
in the condition of all these countries. Our power in 
India is not stationary. It will become stronger or 
| weaker. It is now essentially weak; if it does not 
become stronger, it will scarcely be worth preserving, 
and it will be hardly possible to preserve it. But, 
whatever may be the state of things at any = 
period, I cannot imagine the utility of precipitating 
hostile collision with Russia; and that, too, in beha 
of a power whose good faith in the time of our own 
need could not be relied on in the slightest degree; 
| and whose utmost aid to us would consist in her own 
preservation, which she could not probably accomplish 
| against Russia, in the event of war, without, or even 
with, our interference. Our true policy, therefore, 
it seems to me, is to devote our attention to the im- 
provement of our Indian Empire, fostering its strength, 
without prematurely going in search of danger by 
anticipating its due season. What, then, have I to 
| propose regarding our relations with Persia? It is 
this. To maintain them on the most friendly terms 
that will not involve us in stipulations likely to lead 
to an unnecessary war with Russia. There is no ne- 
cessity for pretending indifference as to the 7 of 
r | Persia. The interests of Persia and of British India 
| are, to a certain degree, in unison. We need a ci . 
} ceal that we desire her preservation. We need 1 
ecur best endeavours to promote it ty 
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all means consistent with ine maintenance of friendly | 


and 
be po- 


relations with Russia. Nay, even occasions 
events may possibly oceur in which it would 
litic to afford Persia active assistance against that 
ower. But let us keep ourselves free to do what is 
wisest and best under all circumstances. Let us not 
embarrass ourselves by engagements which may be 
ruinous in their consequences, for 7 Persia cannot 


make any adequate return, and which, on her part, 
would not be kept one inst mt beyond the “| agreement 
with her own convenience.— vember 9, 1828. ] 





“To these opinions,” says Mr. * Met- 
calfe steadfastly adhered.” 

In 1833 Metcalfe (wlio had for some time been Sir 
Charles by the deaths of his father and elder bro- 
ther) became Governor of Agra. A month later he 
was nominated Provisional Governor-General of 
India in the event of Lord W. Bentinck’s death 
or dy partares and when the latter event occurred 

March 1834), Sir Charles Metcalfe entered on 
the office, and held it until the arrival of Lord 
Auckland, in March 1836. 

The India Board had been unanimous in their 
requisition to Lord Melbourne that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe might be confirmed in his viceroyship. 
But the Whigs had their own views of this desi- 
rable bit of patronage ; and, while they evinced 
no haste to supersede the Provisional Governor, 
they refused the confirmation, on the ostensible 
ground that Indian civilians made undesirable 
Governors-General. But the King sent him the 
Bath by Lord Auckland, who was appointed; and 
the latter invested the ex-Governor, and commu- 
nicated to him publicly and_ privately his 
Majesty’s high approbation of all his acts. 

And now Sir Charles Metcalfe deemed his work 
in India done. He had earned deathless repu- 
tation by his two years’ tenure of supreme office; 
he had gained the proud title of “ Liberator of 
the Indian Press.” That Press, born in the vilest 
scurrility of provincial slander in the days of 
Warren Hastings, had been curbed with no light 
hand by successive Governors-General. Lord 
Wellesley had instituted a censorship, which Lord 
Hastings had relaxed. John Adam had chained 
it in fetters such as France and Austria have 
forged. Lord William Bentinck had maintained 
an armed system of neutrality and noninter- 
ference. But Sir Charles Metcalfe advocated 
emancipation to the latter; and, on his own 
accession, drew up a series of regulations by which 
the virtual independence of the Indian Press was 
finally established. 

What more, then, had he to do? Honours and 
wealth in abundance were his. If he remained in 
office, that office must necessarily be a descent; 
and he had no disposition, in his own phrase, “to 
tumble down hill.” The Provisional Governor- 
ship was still open to him; Agra was still open 
tohim; and Agra, at length, he consented to 
take. But the spirit of home was on him. He 
believed also—justly, as it appeared—that his 
measures concerning the Press had brought him 
disfavour in the eyes of the Directors ; and that 
they had, therefore, disregarded his claims to the 
Madras Government. lic seems to have wanted 
4 reason or an excuse for retirement; 
sent in his resignation of the Company’s service. 
After a more than ordinary number of feasts and 
farewell addresses, Sir Charles Metcalfe sailed 
from India; and in May 1838, after thirty-eight 
years of absence, stood again on English ground. 

He found, of course, everything changed. His 
parents and his brother had died many years 
previously. But he had still a sister to whom he 
looked, and from whom he received the chief 
happiness of his remaining years. He had his 
paternal seat of Fern Hill, in Berkshire; and 
there he delighted to exhibit his Indiau hos- 
pitality. 

Then came the reaction and the old desire for 
work. He wished for a seat in Parliament. He 
seeins to have inclined towards the Government 
of Bombay. At length, in the summer of 1839, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, 
made him the unsolicited offer of the Government 
of Jamaica; and he accepted it. 

Tle retained it three years, and established, in 


Kaye, 

















a new hemisphere, a reputation for all the 
eminent points of his Indian character. Kind, 
amiable, indefatigable; conciliatory, and yet firm; 


considerate, but never weak; he did 
heal the 
cently-emancipated Negroes and the great pro- 


prietors. But he was now stricken with the 


| mighty influx of emigration from the fair d 


and he now | 


Lord Normanby, | 


| health 
| labour. 


much to | 
feuds that had arisen between the re- | 


developing forms of a fatal disease; and in 1842 | 


Sir Charles Metealfe returned to England. 

Now began a martyrdom, which ended only 
With sensation. His malady was a cancer in 
which was slowly and surely “eating 


the cheek, 


; even 


| powerful remedies, 


into his life.” But eminent surgeons prescribed 
and performed excruciating 
operations; and for a time the plague was stayed. 
Again the Queen’s Government sought him in 
his retirement; and early in 1843 it was known 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe was going out as 
Governor-General to Canada. 

beautiful 


That most and most unhappy of our 








colonies was then apparently, like its new Gover- 
nor, in a state of chronic yon rise Both were 
smitten, and both, as it seemed, were smitten at 
the core. Only they who mandi the gre: 

outbreak of 1837, and who know what was th 

unarchy—the total and absolute misrule—that 
preceded and followed it; can judge of the task 
that was at this time entrusted to the great, but 
failing energies of the dying statesmar h 
as Lord Metealfe did in Canada—at le: up- 
em the di gnity of the Home Gove 

it may be dor ib ted grav y whether he » fit 
man for the place and for the hour, even had he 
been in the early teins’ of his health and 
noble faculties. As it was, we hold that posterity 
—a posterity that will, probably, ere long have to 
pass judgment on the disruption of our last 


American eolonies—will trace something of the 
precipitated event in the last administration of 
Lord Metcalfe. Mr. Kaye, as is natural, defen 

and panegyriees the policy of his hero. We are 
under the painful necessity of differing from him 
entirely; and, long as our article threatens to be 





for our limits, we must state our reasons for 
dissent. 
The Canadian Rebellion of 1837 was not, as is 


mob-insurrection. 


commonly supposed, a mere 
f Ww ide, 


It was the imperfect demonstration of a 
almost an universal, feeling of discontent. Many 
well-informed English people are still under the 
persuasion that it was a species of bush-riot—at 
mere and partial Chartist outbreak. 
Never was there a more erroneous notion. Lapi- 
veau and Mackenzie represented Canadian senti- 
ment in 1837 as completely as Kossuth and the 
Batthyanys represented Hungarian sentiment in 
nor, unless we are satisfied with that bad 
logic which infers the falsity from the failure of a 
principle, are we justified ‘in either case in de- 
nouncing the crime or folly of the promoters of 
either movement. 

Canada had grievous ground for complaint. 
It lay within sight and on the confines of a great 
and comparatively happy land—fiowing w ith the 
milk and honey of prosperity—decked with all 
the rich produce of energetic and unfettered 
industry. But, if the United States had their 
millions, Canada, at least, had her hundreds of 
thousands; and why were the results so dispro- 
portionately less? What causes turned aside that 
vughter 
of the parent state, to woo, and join, and melt 
into the bosom of a stranger? Of the thousands 
that each month and each weck landed on the 
quays of New York or Halifax, how few ever 
found their way across Ontario or the St. 
Lawrence. They fixed their habitations among a 
people that spoke their language indeed, but 
spoke it with the accent and the idiom of a 
foreigner. They yiclded to laws and institutions 
that resembled, and yet were very different to, 
their own. They were to be sought and found in 
the far wes tern wilds of Michigan — inthe remotest 
depths of Missouri. That mighty aggregate of 
bone and sinew, that should have been felling the 


worst, a 


1848; 


forests of a paternal colony, was adding to the 
empire of an aggressive state. 
Why was this? It was not that Canada was 


less lovely—less rich in natural resources. Her 
climate was more invigorating—her lakes and 
rivers morenumerous—her soil as bounteous to the 
agriculturist. Her population was not the refuse 
of aconvict settlement—it was not formed fr 
the sordid dregs of a plethoric and corrupt society. 
Cutpurses, housebreakers, and gentlemanly or 
ungentlemanly swindlers, found little to attract 
them to that fair land—where there was, indeed, 
no short and royal road to wealth; but where 
and mauly independence were to be 
bought easily by all in return for each day’s fair 
But there were men to be found whose 
ecding ani l refined education consummate 
England can only equal. There, studded through 
the length and breadth of the settlement, were 
men who had headed their companies throughout 
the Peninsular War—who had led the fiery 
charges at Waterloo—and who, conscious of 
desert, and unabie to degrade in their n: uti ve land, 
had brought their familics to a country 
the scanty dimensions of half- 
guarantee them, at least, from the at of birth 


om 


high bre 





f ° . 
| and insolence of wealth 


man better qualified to try the particular is 


ip ssible, to 


There were captains, 
majors, colonels, lately of his Majesty’s service ; 
there were men who had led boarding parties, 
sword in hand, from their own quarter-decks; 
there also were men still more refined—men who 


bore the spirit of Oxford and Cambridge into the 
bush—and who were 
reading, 


to be found, in the hour of 
in the original, the tale of Troy 
snow penetrated the roofs of 


leisure 
divine, 













their the food of their own hands 
lay for » them. 
Su who shouldered their rifl 

ind mar ir shooting-jackets and fu 

to put ls of 1837. They tu 

out and nobly for the Crown. 
They barricaded roads, and were 
ready to fight to the death for a cause which 
th 1 not love, and against a cause with which 


they could not but 


rancis Head had 


sympathise 


And when Sir 
been brought, lf 


at the tw 





hour, to believe that there really was a rebellion, 
and a very scrious one, on foot; and when a few 
troops had been hastily gathered, and a few 
volleys had settled the business for the time— 
these same men returned to their settlements, 


satisfied well that they had done their duty by 
England, but gloomy, and far from satis- 
fied that England had done her duty by thx 
They returned to brood on real and substanti 
They felt that their recent allegiance 
was virtually suicide. They knew that it would 
share the fate of the probity of the Latin poet; 
that it would be praised and starved. ‘They 
returned to brood on a restricted commerce; on 
a lethargic distant Home Govern- 
ment; a mischievous oligarchy; an infamous 
‘Family Compact,” by which the internal stag- 
nation was caused, and under which it seemed 
likely to be perennial. 

The Government of the Upper and Lower 
Provinces was at this time practically an Execu- 
tive without a Legislature. ‘There was a magi 
tracy de fucto, and a representation de jure. Th 
were irresponsible Councils, with whom succes- 
sive Governors scrambled for the conduct of 
affairs. But there was no constitution. The 
Canadas were alternately vice-royalties and 
oligarchies; and their Parliaments were theories 


+7 
still 





wrongs. 


system of 











and nonentities. The rebellion of 1837 at least 
effected the good of awakening the Home 


Government to the impolicy of their negligence 
and iniquity. It became known and acknow- 
ledged that the state of Denmark was not merely 
rotten in these parts, but that there would soon 
be no state left if a remedy were not speedily 
applied. Two consecutive Governors-General, 
Lord Durham and Lord Sydenham, were there- 
fure sent out to reform—it might be said to 
introduce—the representative Constitution. “A 
Responsible Government,” as it was called, 
length acknowledged the control of an united 
Legislature. The electoral qualifications were re- 
adjusted; and there really seemed to be a chance 
of a people’s Government. 


The Constitution now consisted of an Upper 
and Lower Chamber, an Executive Council, and 
a Governor-General. The functions of the two 
former constituents were easily intelligible to 





English ears. The Executive Council virtually 
occupied the position of an English ministry, and 
was equally accountable to the Houses. But the 
delicate question now was—W hat was to become 
of the Governor-General ? 

Such was the state of things when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe assumed this title and its duties. An 
abler man could hardly have been found; but a 











might, we think, have been found in almost any 
debating society in London. The ex-Resident at 
Delhi—who with a stroke of his pen had 
abolished the infamous Suttee—who with another 
stroke confirmed the freedom of the Indian Press — 
who had been bred to act under, to act with, and 
to act as,a magistracy that was virtually abso- 
lute and irresponsible—whose whole soul, not- 
withstanding its liberal principles, was necessarily 
saturated with the practices of Oriental des- 
potism :—was not the man, in a revolution 
country, keenly conscious of its wrongs, and 
tive to its liberties, to stand between the prog 





of democracy and the decay of monarchy. It was 
no longer a question of right, but merely of ex- 
pediency, whether it was prudent, safe, or even 


upraise the falling 
also clear that the 


vindicate and 


majesty of the Crown. It was 





Crown owed compensation to the people that 
the people were as ripe for self-government as 
the ee k whenec they sprang; and that, having 


ytained a similar constitution, 
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; a . t 
they might fairly claim to work it according to 
;man,—certainly he was a good man. 


similar principles. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
thought and determined that her Majesty’s vice- 
gerent should not be made the tool and puppet 


of his council. He would not be an instrument for | 


calling, proroguing, and dissolving the legisla- 
ture—for giving state-balls, receiving  state- 
addresses, and signing state-papers. His ante- 
cedents were not such; and not such was the 
man now likely to be. His collisions with the 
Council began from the first. They assumed, he 
said, far too much; se conceded, they said, 
much too little. They took issue at length ona 
petty appointment, which they claimed, and he 
made. The Houses supported them; the 
Governor was steadfast or obstinate; and the 
Council resigned. 

The result was long doubtful. Metcalfe could 
find none to replace his ministers. Appointments 
were offered in many cases to half-a-dozen diffe- 
rent people; and none would accept. Addresses 
poured in from all parts of the country, support- 
ing the Council, and reproaching the Governor 
Some months were allowed to pass. A weak 
ministry of unknown men was at length formed. 
The Houses were dissolved; the new elections 
carefully packed; and the event gave the Gover- 
nor a small and doubtful majority. 

But this could not and did not last. 
dled gradually to a minority. 
not carry its measures; and the Governor wrote 
home to Lord Stanley to inquire whether a 
ministerial defeat ought to be followed by 
ministerial resignation. The reply was nega- 
tive; and Lord Metcalfe —her Majesty had 
recently raised him to a barony of the United 


It dwin- 


Kingdom — still fought on with failing hope, | 
oS 


failing health, but unfailing spirit. 


But the end was approaching; and this state 


of things could hardly, in any case, have lasted | 
Lord Metcalfe’s malady had been | 


much longer. 
advancing steadily, and was now hopelessly in- 
curable. It was killing him by inches; and he 
knew it. The Queen had sent him a skilful 
young surgeon, Mr. Pollock, who was to follow 
out Sir Benjamin Brodie’s treatment. But it 
was in vain. Yet Metcalfe, shrinking to the last 
from the appearance of deserting his post, re- 
mained until he was threatened with the imme- 
diate prospect of physical inability to discharge 
his duties. His opponents were waiting confi- 
dently for his resignation or his death. Both 
catastrophes were at hand. 

The home Government, in the autumn of 1845, 
reluctantly accepted as a necessity the step which 
Lord Metcalfe had represented as being strictly 
such, and not a personal wish. Lord Cathcart 
became Provisional Governor ; and in December 
Lord Metcalfe arrived in Eugland to die. 

Yet he was still to live many months—but a 
life such as it was agony to contemplate. All 
his clear, serene, active faculties were unimpaired 
to the last. Pain could draw no cry—no mur- 
mur, however subdued, from his tortured frame. 
The statesman wrapped his gown about him, and 
prepared to die as he had lived, with dignity as 
a philosopher and a man, with resignation and 
hopeful humility as a Christian. Every latest 
earthly solace was happily his. 
fond relations, and the ministering hands of a 
favourite sister—his nearest and dearest of that 
sex which he had always regarded with chival- 
rous deference—soothed and honoured 
months of Charles Metcalfe’s life. The greatest, 
the noblest, and the best of the land gathered 


around him as near and as often as delicacy per- | 
homage of 


mitted—eager to render the last 
universal respect and sympathy. He passed 
away on the evening of the 5th of September 
1846. 
near his family place at Fern Hill; and a noble 
inscription, worthy of the subject and the author, 


was penned to his memory by Mr. Macaulay, | 


his friend, and once his colleague. 

Our view of Lord Metcalfe’s 
career is perhaps already sufficiently obvious; 
and yet we would add a few words. If rectitude 
and inflexibility of principle, an observant and 
penetrating mind, a habit of calm and indepen- 
dent judgment, a correct taste and indefatigable 


industry, constitute a great man,—assuredly he | 


was a great man. If distinguished benevolence, 
rare self-control and self-denial, constant thought- 
fulness for others, and forgetfulness of himself; 
the sensibility and the necessity to love, without 
the corresponding sensibility and necessity 
to hate; if to bear all things, hepe all things, 
believe all things, to suffer long and yet be 


Government could | 


| homage. 


Devoted friends, | 


the last | 


He was buried on the 15th at Winkfield, | 


character and | 


THE CRITIC, 





: oe | 
kind, be an exhaustive definition of a good 


Rarely 
has humanity shown itself in a more winning, 
a more loveable form. Nor, as is too often the 
case, do we detect in this placid and equable 
amiability any radical weakness or insincerity. 
The stream flowed gently, and at the same time 
strongly. He seems to have had much of that 
“flowing courtesy” which Clarendon assigns to 
Lord Falkland ; and it was the genuine efflux of 
a kindly nature; not the superficial transparency 
of a cold heart anda polished manner. But if 
from his moral character we descend to an ele- 


ment which, in all cases, is worthless by com- | 
parison—if we scrutinise severely his intellectual | 


character—we do not conceive that quite the 
same completeness will appear. In the highest 
sense of the word Lord Metcalfe was not a great 
man. He was aman to advance with, but not 
before, his age. He hada fine eclectic sense of 
the liberal and the becoming : his capacity was 
eminently administrative ; but it was not legisla- 
tive. He was far indeed from being a red-tapist 
or routine man. His sympathies and his efforts 
were ever—if we except Canada—with the popu- 
lar cause of progress. Many of his state-papers 
are models of good sense, excellent feeling, and 
clear, correct, terse, and animated style. But, 
while we admire them, we are never deeply 
impressed—still less startled by them. 
do they show the universality—the all-sidedness 
of a comprehensive, profound, and unfettered 


conception, suggesting and shaping thoughts and | 


schemes that the merely practical man can barely 
understand. His theoretical education had 
indeed been left very imperfect ; and he seems 
to have incurred the common penalty of such 
deficiency—a difficulty, and in many respects an 
inability, to ascend from details to principles. 
And yet, if we view the whole man, there is 
something in the sight that deprecates, and al- 
most defies, criticism. Great, as 


admiration and 
No fitter model have our modern times 
produced for those who require to be reminded 


moral side that we turn in 


| that it is in their own power to make their lives 


sublime. It is not that the race of vulgar am- 


bition is to be pointed out as a desirable contest | 


for all, or even for many. It is not the bauble of 
a coronet, that just glittered over Metcalfe’s head, 
but never quite settled on his brow, that repre- 
sents the moral value of such a life. It was not 
vanity to aspire to it; neither was it vanity of 
vanities to clutch it, only to drop it. It typified 
his worth ; but did not add to its lustre. If 
Metealfe had never risen above his Delhi resi- 
dency, or even his India writership, his fame 
would have been less, but his merit the same. 
Whether the heroes of such lives be the observed 
of all observers—-whether it be their lot monstrari 
digito pratereuntium, or whether they pass un- 
noticed on the Appian road—is a matter of total 
unimportance. But it is important, for those 
whose weakness perhaps requires examples to 
elevate their faith in human nature, that such 
lives should be drawn from the palace or the hut, 
and told and painted by writers like Mr. Kaye, 
for the benefit of those who come after. And, 
among such lives, none challenges a higher place 
than that of Charles, first and last Lord Metcalfe. 
Pnrito. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, &c. By 
Lieut. W. H. Hoorrr, R.N. London. : 

Nordurfari, or Rambles in Iceland. By PLiny 
Mites. New York: Norton. 1854. 

Athens and the Peloponnese: with Sketches of 
Northern Greece. From the German of Her- 
MANN Herrner. Edinburgh: Constable and 
Co. 1854. 

(Continued from page 563.) 
Lieut. Hoorrer joined the Arctic Expedition in 
the Plover; and, having been driven towards the 
coast of Asia, he spent several of the winter 
months there in very friendly intercourse with the 
natives. When weather permitted the party again 
made their way into the Arctic seas, and fell in 


| with the Esquimanx, of whom also Lieut. Hooper 


has given an extremely minute description. But 
this portion of his narrative has now little 
novelty; for the numerous voyagers in those 
regions have exhausted the theme, until we really 
know a great deal more about the Esquimaux 
than about our enemies the Russians, 


Nowhere | 


in common | 
parlance we may well call the intellectual and | 
practical side of his character; it is to its noble | 


| this was also hard frozen. 


or our’ 


protégés the Poles and Hungarians. We will, 
therefore, limit our extracts to the account of 
the Tuski, every part of which is new and 
interesting. 

It was on the 15th October that they first 
greeted their new acquaintances; and they found 
that the Esquimaux language did not help them 
to a knowledge of that of their visitors from the 
shore. The men had no beards, and it was very 
difficult to distinguish them from the women. 
Like all inhabitants of the Polar regions, they are 
very fond of fat—the physiology of which is now 
known to everybody. 

A TREAT. 

We were again visited by the natives, among whom 
were now some women; and on their making signs 
for something to eat, one of the ladies was presented, 
as a jest, with a small tallow candle, called a purser’s 
dip. It was, notwithstanding, a very pleasant joke 
to the damsel; who deliberately munched it up with 
evident relish, and finally drew the wick between her 
set teeth to clear off any remaining morsels of fat. 
This was rather too much for some of us, unaccus- 
tomed to such sights; but it was a mere trifle to 
scenes often afterwards witnessed. 

At a dinner given to them they were treated 
with a mixture of oatmeal and fat boiled in a pitch 
kettle, which they relished amazingly, and then 
shouted for water, of which they swilled enor- 
mous quantities as fast as the sailors could melt 
it. The following was the return of the compli- 
ment:— 

A TUSKI FEAST. 

I propose now to set before you in detail the history 
of a Tuski repast of the most sumptuous nature, as 
myself and companions partook of it, and trust you 
may find it as much to your taste as they do to theirs. 
It is, I believe, with nearly all people in a primitive 


| condition, the first and paramount duty of hospitality 
| to provide the visitor with food immediately on his 


entrance; and such was the rule in Tuski customs. 
First was brought in, on a huge wooden tray, a num- 
ber of small fish, uncooked, but intensely frozen. At 
these all the natives set to work, and we essaved, 
somewhat ruefully it must be confessed, to follow 
their example; but, being all unused to such gastro- 


| nomic process, found ourselves, as might be expected, 
| rather at aloss how to commence. From this dilemma, 


however, our host speedily extricated us, by practical 


| demonstration of the correct mode of action, and under 


his certainly very able tuition we shortly became more 
expert. But, alas! a new difficulty was soon presented; 
our native companions, we presume, either made a 
hasty bolt of each morsel, or had perhaps a relish for the 
flavour of the viands now under consideration. Not 
so ourselves; it was sadly repugnant to our palates, 
for, aided by the newly-acquired knowledge that the 
fish were in the same condition as when taken from 
the water, uncleaned and unembowelled, we speedily 
discovered that we could neither bolt nor retain the 


| fragments, which, by the primitive aid of teeth and 


nails, we had rashly detached for our piscatorial 
It was to no purpose that our host pressed 
us to “ fall to;” we could not manage the consump- 


share. 


tion of this favourite preparation (or rather lack 


thereof), and succeeded with difficulty in evading his 
earnest solicitations. The next course was a mess of 
green stuff, looking as if carefully chopped up, and 
To it was added a lump 
of blubber, which the lady presiding, who did all the 
carving, dexterously cut into slices with a knife like 
a cheesemonger’s, and apportioned out at different 
quarters of the huge tray before-mentioned, which 
was used throughout the meal, together with a modi- 
cum of the grass-like stuff, to the company; the 
only distinction in favour of the strangers and guests 
of high degree being that their slices were cut much 
thinner than for the rest. We tasted this compound, 
and. . . we didn’t like it: at this no one will 


| wonder—the blubber speaks for itself; and the other 
| stuff, which really was not very unpalatable, we dis- 


covered in after-times to be the unruminated food of 
reindeer which had been slaughtered—at least, so 


| we were told; but I am not quite clear on this point. 


Our dislike to the dish had no offensive effect upon 
our host, who only seemed to be astonished at our 
strange want of taste, and, with the rest of the guests, 


| soon cleared the board; the managing dame putting 


the finishing stroke by a rapid sweep of her not too 
scrupulously clean fingers over the dish, by way of 


| clearing off the fragments, to prepare for the recep- 
| tion of the next delicacy. 


After this interesting 
operation she conveyed her digits to her mouth, and, 
engulfing them for a brief period, withdrew them 
quite in apple-pie order once more. The board was 
now again replenished, this time with viands less 
repellant to our unnurtured tastes. Boiled seal and 
walrus flesh appeared, and our hospitable friends were 
greatly relieved when they beheld us assist in the 
consumption of these items, which, being utterly 
devoid of flavour, were distasteful only from their 
extreme toughness and mode of presentation ; but we 
did not, of course, desire to appear too singular or 
squeamish. Next came a portion of whale’s flesh, oF 
rather whale’s skin. This was perfectly ebony in hue, 
and we discovered some apprehensions respecting its 
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fitness as an article of food; but our fears were ground- 
less. It was eut and recut crosswise into diminutive 
cubes; venturing upon one of which we were agreeably 
surprised to tind it possessing a cocoa-nut flavour, like 
which also it ate, ‘very short;” indeed, so much 
astonished were we on this oceasion, that we had con- 
sumed a very considerable number of these cubes, and 
with great r lish too, before we recovered from our 
wonder. The dish was ever afterwards a favourite 
with me. Qn its disappearance a very limited quan- 
tity of boiled reindeer meat, fresh and fat. was served 
up, to which we Jid ample justice; then came yor- 
tions of the gum of the whale, 
the bone lay still embedded; and | do not hesitate to 
declare that this was perfectly delicious, its tlavour 
being, as nearly as I can fin 
cream cheese. This, which the Tuski call their sugar, 
was the wind-up to the repast and ourselves, and we 
were fain to admit that, after the rather unpleasant 
auspices with which our feast commenced, the finale 
was by no means to be contemned. 





It is their custom to expose their dead thus :— 

We were much shocked to see near 
stages erected, upon which the dead were laid, and 
exposed alike to the attacks of the elements and of the 
numerous crows, or rather ravens of immense size, 
which abound in great numbers, and are literally the 
scavengers of the country. ns he ee ‘sy have wonder- 
ful power of beak ; with a sin blow I have known 
one of them pierce the side of a he and hard-frozen 
dog, penetrating right through to the entrails. An 
earnest endeavour was made on this occasion to sl 
Omdooyah and Attah, who lived here, how shocking 
was the practice of exposing the dead; but, although 
they appeared to understand the appeal, it made, I 
fear, little impression on their cold natures, long 
accustomed to this frightful habit. 

They kil! their aged parents when too infirm to 
take care of themselves, and this is deemed a 
religious duty; but they are extremely fond 
their children, and pet them uncommonly. This 
is the physical aspect of 





THE TUSKI. 

The Tuski proper are mostly 
in their growth, few persons a 
stature. I estimate the aver 
men to be about 45ft. 10in.., while the more puny 
would, probably, not exceed 5ft. Sin. This difference 
does not hold good as regards their build; all are 
large-limbed, broad-shouldered, and of a robust full 
habit, possessing great strength, powers of endurance, 
activity, and dexterity in their employments. The 
women do not vary so much in stature, and are tall 
in proportion to the men; they are also stout and 
strong, and display a not able ‘performance of their 
numerous duties. The cast of skull and countenance 


either tall or stunted 
pres ig of a middle 
height of the tall 





are, as far as my very limited knowledge of the 
subject extends, pure Mongolian ; faces broad, round, 
and flat; high cheek-bones ; nose broad, flat, and 


almost bridele ss, in many inst: ances 80 deeply sunken 
in the fat face that a ruler would nearly lie 
cheeks without touching it ; 
oblique position; lips large and heavy, displaying 
much of the animal ; ears small and delicate ; hands 
and feet also very small, but rather thick; hair jet 
black, coarse, and straight; whiskers or beard but 
seldom existing, and then only in a few straggling 
hairs, which are plucked out with a knife. The whole 
expression of countenance is almost identical with 
Chinese—a point which forcibly struck me at first 


across the 
placed in a slightly 


eyes 


sight. Their limbs are of splendi 1 muscular develop- 
ment; wrists and ankles very fine; but neck gene- 


rally short and thick: sia ee xions varying from a 
light olive to a deeper hue, but very dark tints o1 ily 
occasionally seen. The men generally clip the hair 
on the crown of the head, leaving only a circlet 
about three inches broad round it; the women let 
the hair grow, with the exception of that on the fore- 
head, which is cut and combed down to the eyebrows. 
The faces of the women are tattooed on the chin in di- 
verging lines ; men only make a permanent mark on 
the face for an act of prowess or success, such as kill- 
ing a bear, capturing a whale, &c., and possibly also, 
in war time, for the death of an enemy. 

Even this remote people have learned the 
luxury of the pipe. They make a great ceremony 
ofit. This is 

HOW THE TUSKI SMOKE. 

The Tuski use pipes of wood and ivory, either 
divided along the middle into two parts, for conve- 
nience of cleaning, or with a large trap-door in the 
under part. which allows a few pieces of dry grass to 
be laid inside, to absorb the moisture, and, when 
closed, is covered with a strip of leather, which effec- 
tually keeps it air-tight. When about to smoke, a 
pinch of hair is Pp ‘lucked from the deerskin froc k, and 
pushed with the pricker down the very small hole in 
the bowl of the pipe. This is to prevent the tobacco 
from drawing through. From the pouch at the girdle 
a minute quantity of the mixture, not more than half 
4 thimblefu), is then put upon this, and the smoker 
then strikes fire with steel and fragment of pebble— 
generally a tiny morsel of cornelian or agate—into the 
smallestimaginable piece of akind of fungus, resembling 
German tinder, which is evidently very scarce, and 
used with the greatest economy. 





in which the ends of 


la parallel, like that of 


the village | 


joyfully off for his sledge, on 


But one indraught of 





sm keis taken—a long, dee 
volume passing into the eae. In as 
it is expelled, in a similar manner, with a long, 
loud aspiration, sounding betwixt a groan and a 
ish. This stertorous kind of breathing is repeated 
sev-ral times, heavily, and as if from pain, the per- 
closing the mouth each time, as if gasping for 


) ins} iration, the entire 
cond or two 








sOil 
brrath. These operations appear to afford intense 
enjoyment, and are possibly of use in clearing the 


Iuigs. The process of pipe-cleaning is entrusted t 
the women, who replenish the dry grass in the body 
ofthe pipe. The refuse deposit is their perquisite, and 
devoured with great gusto, the essential oil of the 
tobaceo forming apparently a pleasant excitant to 
their oil-beelogged palates. The quite con- 
cluded, the natives betake themselves to the vessels 
containing water; and we were perfectly amazed at 
their capacity in this respect—I should think each 
person would swallow at least half a gallon at a 
draught. No doubt so much fluid is necessary to dis 
solve the quantities of oleaginous food consumed. 


This is their 


smoke 


ingenious method of 


SEAL CATCHING, 

rhe mode of entrapping these animals is ingenious 
and deserving of notice. As I before remarked, the 
seals make holes in the ice, either piercing it when 
the crust is light, and keeping the place open day by 


day, or biting right up throug : as much as three or 
four feet of solid i ice. Through these holes they get 
on to the ice, and generally lie close to the edge of the 


aperture, but, if not rendered shy 3 frequent dis- 
turbance, will wander off to some distance. It has 
always been a matter of wonder to me how they 


manage (particularly small ones) to climb up the wall 
sides of their holes with so little apparent holding 
powers; but they certainly do so with perfect 
The natives, accomplished in all primitive arts of ob- 


ease. 


taining their prey, proceed to their task of capture 
with perfect self-contidence and deliberation. Two 
modes are followed; one a simple question of patience, 


the other requiriug much skill and strategy. In the 
first a mound of snow or ice is raised at some distance 
from the seal-hole, behind which, before his ~ prey 
emerges from the water, the hunter ensconces himself, 
and where he must wait motionless and silent for the 
seal to appear, which often does not occur for a long 
period; great skill is then necessary to secure his vie- 
tim, as, unless killed instantaneously when struck, it 
is almost sure to escape into its hole. I believe bears 


have the same mode of catching them. In the other 
mode, the hunter, leaving his sledge and dogs at a 
distance, approaches with slow and stealthy step until 
the seal, which is a | articularly wary creature, mani- 
fests signs of perception and alarm; when the hunter, 
watchful as his quarry, sinks by almost in ptible 


and remains the sre oe 
nee more 


no longer 


degrees down upon the ice, 
less until surprise has subsided, and the seal o 


disposes itself to sleep. But he must now 


remain erect and undisguised, nor may his procession 

be continuous. Crouching low upon the snow, he 
¢ 2g | 

imitates with amazing fidelity the actions of the seal 


itself, and drags hims« elf by slow and tortuous advances 
towards the hole;—his vigilance must now be un 
wearied and unerring—the slightest false movement, 
an instant’s motion when the seal looking, and 
plunge goes his prey into the water, rendering all his 
care and labour fruitless, for there is no chance of a 
reappearance that day; 

hurry, the rest never wait long behind, 
scurrying along the ice in the most lud 
manner; so that all chance of sport is lost. 
catastrophe the danger of course increases as the di 
wariness of ul hunters is 


and when one seal goes in a 
shuffling and 
1croUs 









tance lessens, and the 
then truly wonderful. The grand aim is to get b 
tween the seal and its hole, in which case capture may 


be considered pretty certain; but if this cannot be 
accomplished, the chasseur must endeavour to craw! 
right up to the animal unawares and strike it dead at 
a blow. Success being attained, the hunter now goes 
which he places the 
r the Tuski has no 
all parts of the 
with very 


entire carcase of his victim, f 
foolish prejudices r sspecting otfal ; 
animal are useful, and the skin is taken off 
creat care and skill, being cut only at the tail and 
flippers. Some of these animals are very large; a 
sple ondid skin with tiger spots, presented to me by one 
of the Tuski chiefs, is more than five feet long, exclu 
sive of the head and tail, which are cut off—nor was 
this the largest we saw. 

A very interesting narrative of an overland 
expedition in search of Franklin occupies a con- 
siderable space in the volume, to whic h we com- 
mend the reader for further particulars 


After the Great 
thought him of a trip to 
about there, mightily enjoying the novelties of 
arctic scenery, and on his return to the United 
States he published this narrative of his tour. 
In substance it is the most detailed account of Ice- 
land we have seen; but in manner it is singularly 
unpleasing, the writer indulging in a good deal 
of slang, and the entire tone being what in 
England is termed “ gentish.” He was presented 
with a volume of Icelandic poems. Noting the 
fact, he adds: ae some day I'll translate 
it into English verse.” We take one pass: 


Exhibition, Mr. Miles be- 
Iceland. He rambled 





8 





which will exhibit both his liveliness, which is 
amusing, and his vulgarisms, which are dis- 
p easing :-- 
THE WESTMANN ISLANDS. 
A precipitous path leds to the top of the island 


where the people, with their habitations, a few sheep, 
and their little church, remain two thousand feet 
above the ocean. The islands are basaltic, like 
Fingal’s Cave and the Giant’s Causeway ; but, in- 
stead of being red feet in height, rise 
like immense half a 
sea. The in! 1cir entire subsistence 
from the oce: catching codt and 
killing r sea birds, of which haunt the rocks of 
their sea-girt shore sea-fowl] furnish large 
quantities of feathers. Some of the birds are used for 
food, and some for fuel. They split them open, dry 
them, and then burn them, feathers and all. From 
the accounts given of this novel sort of firewood, the 
odour rising from it must be “ most tolerable, and 
not to be endured!” The birds most used for food 
are young puffins—the Frat ‘cticam—a rather 
small sea-bird, with a bill shaped like a short, thick 
plow coulter. In England and Scotland they are 
called the coulter-neb puffin. This beak is a most 
wonderful one, large to deformity—nearly as bulky 
as all the ’s head. There are several 


rest of the birt 
ircular marks entirely round it, making it look like 


mile above the 












] cula a 















1 small barrel with the hoops on it. But donot these 
hardy islanders show skill and daring in the pursuit 
of birds and eggs for subsistence? Wonder how the 
Yankees would take the birds ? Shoot them with 
rifles, I suppose, “‘ knocking their daylights out,” one 
at atime. But these islanders do not take this slow 
method—not they. In the egg season they go to the 








round a man’s 
side of e perpendicular 
hundred and, on ar- 


top of the cliffs, and, putting a rope 
waist, let him down the 
rock, one, two, or thre 

riving at the long, narrow, horizontal shelves, 

ceeds to fill a large bag with the brittle treasures de- 
posited - the birds. Getting his bag full, he and 
drawn to the to] mpanions. If 
the rope breaks, or is cut off by the sharp corners of 
the rocks, the luckless du k-egging fowler is preci- 








he pro- 











by his co 


his eggs are 








pitated to the bottom, perhaps two thousand feet, into 
the sea, or is dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 


Accidents happen but rarely, and here these hardy 


men glean a scanty subsistence At a later pe eriod in 
the season, they go and get the young birds. If the 
ld birds object, they are ready for them, and serve 
them sailor fashion, knecking them down with a 


handspike. The old often fight desperately for their 
young, and will not give up till their necks are 
broken or their brains knocked out with a club. 
Where the cliffs are not accessible from the top, they 


go round the bottom in boats, and show a wonderful 
agility and daring in climbing the most terrible pre- 
cipice: They f —— nothing for export on 
islands, except drie id salted codfish and feathers. 
With these they sees ure their r w ne and 
luxuries, consisting prince ipally of clothing, tobacco 
ind snuff, spirits, fis sh hooks and fin s, and salt. The 


these 


Sssaries 





habit of living r entirely on fish and sea-fowl produces 
a disease among them that carries off all their chil- 
lren b fore they are seven years of I am told 


shore to be 
through 


are taken to the main 
would live 


that, unless pen y 
brought up, not one single one 
hildhood. 

It was in April 1852 that Herr Hettner arrived 
at Athens, with intent to study the relics of 
ancient art in its home, and to trace the footsteps 
of the famous people whose doings in peace and 
war are immortalised in history. He went with 
a mind already well informed, and with a resolve 
to see everything for himself. Hence an intelli- 
gent narrative—the most accurate, because the 
most scholarlike description of Athens and the 
Peloponnese that has ever been published. It 
has been judiciously chosen for one of the earliest 
volumes of Messrs. Constable’s promising “* Mis- 
cellany of Foreign Literature.” 

It is not a large but it is very full of 
information. The range of research was limited, 
and hence its compression into one small volume. 
Athens and Thebes, Delphi and Cheronea were 
the extent of his wanderings; but then they were 
thoroughly explored. Mingled with the descrip- 
tions are occasional disquisitions on art, which 
prove Herr Hettner to be well versed in esthe- 
tics. 

We have heard a great 
Greek Church. Here is 
vances :— 


book, 


deal 


one of its 


lately of the 
obser- 


RIDAY IN GREECE. 

There was service in the morning and 
The whole church was ablaze with lights, for 
one present devoutly holds a taper in his hands. In 
the centre of the church, under a canopy of state, lay 
a waxen figure, representing the dead body of Chris t. 
All, without distinction of sex, age, or station, pressed 
forward, and kissed, with pious ardour, this waxen 
corpse. There is not a moment’s stillness in the 


GooD- 
atternoon. 


every 


chureh, but an incessant, restless moving to and fro 
« crowd ; while the ceaseless wail of a 


of the fluctuatin 
liturev, chanted with the usual nasal 


harasses the ear sinful monotony. Late 


intonation, 
in the 





with its n¢ 
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THE CRITIC, 


[ Nov. 





evening, however, the solemnities suddenly assume a 
more solemn and touching character. The body, still 
beneath its canopy, which is richly decked with choice 
flowers, is borne out into the street; the priests and 
the believing people, men and women, follow de- 
voutly, each bearing a taper, and the procession 
passes solemnly onward along the street, like 
ing sea of light. <A strange, melancholy hymn is 
sung, to an air now low and plaintive, now bursting 
into loud outcries of grief. This is a dirge for the 
dead Christ, who is being thus solemnly conveyed 
to His tomb. The procession continues moving up 
and down the street for more than an hour; at length 
the body is again deposited in the cathedral, and the 
ld wailing liturgy recommences, only more mournful, 
more dreary than before. 
Turn to another picture. 
THE GREEK DANCE. 

Here and there, isolated parties of dancers might 
be seen. This Greek dance is the strangest ima- 
ginable. There is nothing like it either in Italy 
or in northern countries; nor do I remember to 
have seen in our opera ballets—though they are 
always straining after 
style of dancing. The 
or eight in number, and 


dancers were generally seven 
1 all males—women and girls 
seem not to dance in public; yesterday, in the retired 
courts of private ranma § I met with a few in 
stances of women dancing. Men always dance with 
men, and women with women—never men and women 
together. The dancers take hands = form a ci ircle 
to widen which they sometimes stch handkereh iefs 
from hand to hand. The circle, in. order to allow free 
play to the leader of the dance, is generally no 
closed. This leader is an imp — t personage. on 
sets the apparently very simple, but, for the str ing 
impossible steps and springs, which the others Sees 
to imitate, step for step and spring for spri Ig. I talk 
of steps and springs; and I really do not know how 
otherwise to speak of a dance, which consists wholly 
of movements regulated between stepping and spring- 
ing, according to the time of the music This music 
is, again, that species of monotonous, nasal ritor- 
nello, which is so constantly heard in Greece ; or it is 
the equally monotonous bag spipe, or a shrill fife, 
with deafening drum accompaniment. The music is 
at first very slow, and the da nce begins as a simple 
tepping movement; gradually the music grows live- 
lier, and the steps of the leader become bold artistic 
springs. Neither music nor dance, however, 
licentious or extravagant ; they remain always grave, 
measured, and uniform. I one day saw some intoxi- 
cated people dancing. Even these maintained the 
same staid gravity—I might almost say, the same 
devout solemnity. This is, if not the only, at all 
events the favourite dance. They call it the Romaika 
—a name which originated in the Mi Idle Ages, when 
the Greeks thought it a greater honour to 
fered descendants of the ancient Romans the in of 
the ancient Hellenes. It is very f 
that this dance has come down from classi: 
readily believe it. Partic ilar attitudes reminded me 
very forcibly of the dances in old reliefs; and the 
i measured, stepping movement, ompanied 
by song and the music of the fife, has something 
yout it thoroughly antique; though certainly not 
fife, but the flute—an instrument ee 
mellowness and compass—was formerly used. Still 
this dance, in its present form, has iS a Very p reeptible 
defect. Vischer, in his agreeable ketches of Travel 
in Greece,” published some years ago in the A nace of 
the Present, complains that, as far as can be jud ced 
from this dance, the modern Greeks retain the gravity 
of their great forefathers, but not their fire. It made 
the same impression on me. 
ened feeling, no dithyrambic enthusiasm in it. But 
a dignity through which no interior warmth secretly 
and gleams, is dry and cold, and becomes at 
las t tiresome. It is for this reason that such a dance 
can form no animating centre in a popular festival. 
Like our popular dances, it is only a ple asur 
ngaged in it; for the onlooke 


and becomes fatiguing. 


become 


lmpie, 
i 


Apr recog 
it soon los harm, 

This passage is a specimen of the manner in 
which our traveller continually refers the present 
to the past, and by the reflects light 
on both. 

On the now much-vexed question of painting 
their statues, said to have been the practice of 
the old Greeks, we could not produce a more 
competent witness than Herr Hettner. Hear 
iim :— 


comp irison 


THE PAINTED STATUARY OF THE GREEKS. 

Almost all these works betr reeptible traces of 
colour. In discussing the famous question as to the 
extent to which the ancients made use of colour in 
their se ulpture, a large share of importance is usually 
attached to a smail statu of Di ina found in Hercu- 
laneum, and at present in Naples. The monument of 

dation affords evidence of } a ips a still more de 
iracter. It was found in Belaindeza, in t 
vicinity of the ancient Brauron, and 
is therefore indubitable. ‘The surface from which the 
relief rises was painted red, as distinct traces of 
colour still attest. There is a notch in the pillar 
exactly ab¢ ve the left shoulder of the worthy pene 
vidently this was to receive the fastening of the 


sive ch 


| were evidently coloured, 


a mov- | 


novelty—any imitation of this | 


| form ; they ¥ ere 


be con- | 


greater | 


rhere was no height- | 


| who blame N 


its Attic origir 


metal helm with which the head was covered. The | 


edges of the eyelids, already sharply given by the 
chisel, were black; the iris and pupil of the eye, 
whieh are also separately indicated in the carving, 
but the precise hues can 
scarcely be distinguished. The cuirass, which covers 
the upper part of the body, was probably blue. Its 


uniform surface was enlivened by three parallel trans- | 
verse stripes, ornamented with winding lines, in which | 
| red and white 


effectively contrasted. 
shoulder and breast, 
the quiver. This was probably 
ments—a Medusa head and a star—give appearances 
of blue and white in a red ground. On arm and leg 

where the cuirass ceases, a fine linen garment emerges, 
white, with a crimson border, delicately folded and 
smoothed; probably the white was here, as in the 
ease of the Herculanean Diana, slightly plated with 
silver. Whatever is naked is quite white—entirely 
free from the least shade of colour—only the lip 1s 
red; and there seem to be traces of some dark colour- 
ing in the be: wd. rhe result, therefore, in the present 
instance, is the same as every unprejudiced inquiry 
has hitherto yielded. Even in the earlier times, the 
painting of the statues was never intended to produce 
ocular deception. The old terracottas, which are more 
numerous in Athens than anywhere else, confirm this. 
If instances of terracottas p ainted all over occur in 
Etruria, this is to . attributed to the ruder nature of 
the Etruscan art. In all Athens I have seen but a 
single terracotta which was painted in all in its parts 
—a red satyr-mask in the collection of the queen. 
Sut it is well known that for satyrs red was the 
favourite colour; and in this, as in similar instances, 
the painting does not originate in a desire to 
nature, but in a special religious symbolism. In all 
the other coloured terracottas proceeding from the 
old Hecatompedon, only the eyebrows, the edges of 
the eyelids, and the pupils, are black. Sometimes 
the corners of the eyes are touched with red, the lips 
are red, and the hair is gilded on a red ground, but 
beyond this there is not the slightest trace of any 
painting of the uncovered parts. Painting was con- 
fined to the seats and garments. Thus it was, and 
thus it remained through every period of Greek art. 
Only ornaments as ornaments, and those portions of 
the body in which nature herself passes from the 
simple tlesh-tone to more decided colouring—as the 
eye, the hair, the lip—were accessible to colour, never 
the flesh as flesh. And in the same way, only subor- 
dinate inor such as pie aot diadems, 
weapons, p wrticular at tribut es, the reins of horses, 
and the like, w completing marble or bronze 
statues, formed od m¢ tal. Coloured and metal 
decorations were not to cover and stifle the form as 
only to throw it into fuller and more 
decided p ious nee. This is a matter which really 
ought now to be considered as settled; and yet the 
theorists of flesh colour and mechanical imitation 


still refuse to be convinced. 


ranic ob jec ts, 


Here we must reluctantly close the volume; 


lities to recommend it to our readers; and its 


? 


| price is very trifling. 


Aw attempt to describe comically Week in Paris 
has been made by Perey St. John. It is a lively 
sketch of what a visitor sees in that city of pleasure 
during a week's holiday, or r: rather, what he might see. 
But there is a spasmodic effort to be funny that spoils 
the story. The Germans are beginning to contri- 
bute to the Literature of the War. The translation 
by Mr. L. Wraxall of an account of A Visit to the 


Seat of War in the North, in Chapman and [all’s | 


“ Reading for Travellers,” contains the best 
we have seen "of the Baltic, and of the natural obsta- 
cles that have impeded there the operations of our 
fleets. coe consequences of failure in that quarter 
would be terrible. There would be nothing to prevent 
the oa fleet running down upon us, and doing to 
us what we are doing to Russia: and how would those 
‘apier’s caution like to see a descent of 
tussians on our coast—our towns burned ; their pro- 
perty destroved; and their wives and daughters 
violated ? The best ac ‘count of the United States 
we have ever read was that of Mr. W. Chambers, who 
has narrated his recent tour there in a series of papers 


in Ch anibers's Journal. Ue has now collected them in 


account 


under the title of 7% ings as they are | 


ind this title exactly describes the cha- 
nts. It is a plain, straighiforward, 
‘ and singularly impartial, account of 

all worthy of note that he witnessed in the Wester 
World. They who read it in the Journal will recog- 
nise its merits. ‘To such as have not, we heartily re- 
commend perusal of the volume. ‘ 





THE WAR BOOKS. 


THE SEAT OF WAR—THE CAUCASUS 
Turkey, Russia, the Black: Sea, and 
3y Capt. Spencer. London 

and Co. 
A Military Tour in Eur 


Circassia. 
Routledge 


| The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 


Slung round | 
appears the thong that supports | 
also red, for its orna- | 


| Judaism, 
| the Mohammedan element predominating. They 


| gratitude 


imitate | 


| love-matches are not uncommon. 


| parents, 


| they are severely punished. 


It will give them a | 
| vast amount of information of the highest interest. 


| result 
| attributed to the influence of Russia in the Black 


pean Turkey, the Crimea, } 


and on the Eastern Shores of the Black Sea, &e. 
By Major-General Macriytosu. 2 vols. London; 
Longmans. 

and 1829; 
Affairs in 


London: 


with a View of the Present State of 
the East. By Colonel CuHEsney. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The Caucasus. By Ivan Go.ovin. 
Triibner and Co. 
(Continued from p. 563.) 
The religion of the Circassians is a mixture of 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity; 


London; 


have many superstitions. They believe in the 
power of witchcraft and of the evil eye; and, like 
our Druid ancestors, they have their sacred 


| groves, in which they perform various rites and 
| ceremonies, which come little short of Pag: 


ranism. 
To cut down a tree in these sacred groves, or 
despoil them of their offerings—for every warrior 


| appropriates to himself a tree, which he adorns 


with some trophy of his victories, or offering of 
to the Divinity for some blessing 
received—is considered a sacrilege, and punish- 
able with death. In addition to these sacred 
groves, certain springs are highly venerated, and 
to cut down a tree in their viciuity, or pollute 
them, is also a sacrilege. 

The condition of the women in Circassia is 
upon the whole better than in other eastern 
countries. Polygamy is seldom practised. The 
sexes mix freely together before marriage, and 
The Circassian 
women, however, seldom marry below their 
station. The husband buys his wife of her 
paying for the precious commodity in 
proportion to his wealth and position. ‘The 
daughters are brought up at home, and at the 
age of ten or twelve years have their waists 


inclosed by tight-fitting stays, or a broad band of 


untanned leather, which is never removed nor 
loosened till they are married. On the wedding- 
night the bridegroom cuts this boddice open with 
his dagger, an operation which is frequently 
attended with danger. As a fine waist is con- 
sidered the great beauty of a Circassian, men 
are also subjected to a very heavy compression 
on that part, but nothing to that which the 


| females endure. 


Instances of infidelity are not common among 
the Circassian women. When they do occur 
The woman is gene- 
rally sold into slavery, and her paramour is either 


| heavily fined or condemned to perpetual banish- 
| ment. 
“Le * . } ifa ‘ > . sftaj 
but we have exhibited enough of its sterling qua- | Wife or daughter of a chieftain, 
| paramour, 
| well, is forfeited. 


Should the offence be committed with the 
the life of the 
and sometimes that of the woman as 


With respect to the state dress of the women, blue 


| silk is the favourite material for the robe, which is gene- 


rally braided with gold or silver, and confined at the 
waist by a girdle similarly ornamented, fastened with 
a large silver or gold clasp; and if to this we adda 
light shawl of some gay colour, partly arranged as a 
turban, and partly falling in graceful folds over the 
neck and shoulders, with a thin muslin veil, sufti- 
ciently large to envelope the entire figure, we have 
the gala costume of one of the dé sughters of Circassia. 

The reader may imagine the effect of such a lovely 
apparition, attended, like Diana, by a favourite dog, 
in the midst of the charming scenery of that romantic 
land. If the fair vision should chance to attract the 
admiring glances of a gallant knight in search of a wife, 
he can always tell by the colour of her trowsers whe- 
ther the wearer be maid, wife, or widow; virgin 
white being worn by the young girls, red by her who 
has assumed the duties of a matron, and blue by the 
hapless dame who mourns the death of her lord. In 
verything else their dress is similar, except that the 
hair of the young dames, instead of falling on the 
neck and shoulders like that of the married women, 

is arranged in a thick plait behind, confined at the 


| end by a silver cord. 


We cannot conclude this notice of the Cir- 
cassian women without alluding to the disvraceful 
custom, prevalent among the Caucasians for cen- 
turies, of selling their women to Turks, Persians 
Tartars, or other nations. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that it is the Mingrelians, 
Imeritians, and Georgians, who have chiefly dis- 
graced themselves by this traffic. It has, indeed, 
of late years ceased to a considerable extent—a 
which must be in a great measure 


Sea. It will, we trust, soon be altogeth 
abolished by the still greater influence of the 
Western powers. 

In addition to this infamous traffic, and the 
feuds which are but too frequent among indivi- 


duals and tribes, often ending in blood, and 
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beque ath ed from sire to son, there are many | and made the ile of the C Caucasus 
other things that may be objected to in the habits | sound with the victories of Daghestan.” 


and manners of the Circassians. They are in | though his person was also considered inviolable, 


fact only half-civilised. They are not by any | he died from a bayonet-thrust at the siege of | 


means, however, such irreclaimable barbarians as | Hemry, in Daghestan, by the Russians in 1832. 


some of the friends of Russia would have us 
believe. They are hospitable and generous, 
respect the property of members of their own | 
community, and observe the laws handed down to | casus. Daghestan, we m: uy observe, in which | 
| these three distinguished men successively ruled, 
ing and writing goes, is not attended to among | occupies the south-eastern extremity of the | 


them by their ancestors. Education, so far as read- 


Ug « 


them; but they are not altogether without 


teacher; they love to listen to the strains of the 
wandering bard, who is cheerfully received and 


held in high esteem wherever he goes. 


His sweet strains cheer every festive board; his | 
warlike song animates the hero in the camp and the 
ry ballads he perpetuates the his- | his other accomplishments he adds that of an 

extensive acquaintance with the language and | 
| literature of the Arabs. As a politician he is | 

not less renowned than as a warrior. He is also | 
|areligious reformer ; one of those who seek to 
reconcile differences among professors of the 
same faith. The creed of which he is the pro- 
| phet is said to be exceedingly tolerant and liberal. 
It is a modified Mahometanism, rejecting many 





field; in his legend: 


tory of his country; while, by singing the passing 


events of the day, he fulfils the office of the indepen 


dent press of more civilised communities, for he never 
fails to reprove the traitor and the coward, nor to | 
expose the crimes of those who viclate the laws of 
ciety. At the same time he conveys to distant 
tribes intelligence, which otherwise never could have 


been transmitted in a country without literature 
any of the methods of communication common t 


civilised countries; and by chanting the warlike } 
ls of some heroic chieftain, he excites the emula- 


tion of his hearers to rival them: (Spencer.) 


Such are the people against whom Russia has 
been waging war for more than half a century, 
with a frightful expenditure of blood and treasure. 

The active interference of Russia in the 
Caucasus commenced as far back as the reign of 
Peter the Great. At first it was confined to the 
southern provinces of Imeritia, Mingrelia, and | 
Georgia. The inhabitants of these districts were, | 
for the most part, Christians, and of the Greek 
Church. Russia accordingly claimed a protec- 
torate over them, which was conceded to her by 
the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774. Still each re- 
tained a nominal independence for some time 
under its native prince. 3y-and-by disputes 
arose among them, which were fomented by 
Russia ; war ensued, and the quarrels were at 
length ended, in 1802, by the Protector pension- 
ing the disputants, and annexing their territories. 

The same system was pursued among the Circassian 
ices of the two Kabardahs, the Lesghian chieftains 
ef Daghestan on the Caspian Sea, and those of Cir- 
cassia on the coast of the Black Sea. In the mean- 
while, while they were ravaging each other’s terri- | 





tories, and perpetuating a spirit of revenge among 
a people whose laws exacted “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth,” she found means, by bribery, | 
promises, and flattery, to procure a sufficient num- 


ber of allies among the petty chieftains to enabl 


her to make a road—the Wladi-Kaukas—through 
the centre of the Caucasus, eve rywhere well de- 
iended by forts with their garrisons, and which 
connects the Russian empire with Imeritia, Georgia, 
relia. All the old jealousies of the Cau- 
ople were excited; they flew to arms, 
massacred the princes that betrayed them, and now 
commenced that war of which history scarcely affords | 
a parallel, in point of disproportion between the two j 
contending powers. How many harrowing tales are 
told of the ravages perpetrated by the Russian 
generals, all natives of Germany, Krudener, Hermann, 
rendered himself by his 
cruelties so terrible to the Caucasians, that his name 


and Mins 
casian p 











and Medem! Phe latter 


is used as an imprecation by that people to this day 
(Spencer. ) 


At this crisis there sprang up among the Cir- 


eassians one of those extraordinary men that 


+ 


seem destined by Providence to act as the de- 
liverers of their country in the hour of utmost 
need. This was Elijah Mansour, a man of in- 
domitable courage, and as eloquent as he was 
brave, who acted in the threefold capacity of 
prophet, priest, and chieftain among his country- 


men. By his energetic eloquence and conduct 


he brought about a union between the chiefs of 


Daghestan, inspired them with a spirit of resis- 
tance and even hatred to Russia, whic th has never 
since died out ; led the hardy Lesghian warriors 
against the enemy ; gained innumerable victories; 
and left behind him a name famous in story. 
But it was not only in Daghestan that the in- 


fluence of this remarkable man was felt ; it ex- | 


tended throughout the whole of Circassia. His 
person was regarded as sacred and inviolable. 
He was, however, taken prisoner by the Russians 





at the siege of Anapa, in 1791, and what became | 


of him afterwards is not clearly known. 


Elijah M: insour was succeeded by Khasi- | « 
* bad ' 


. : 
Moullah, who was also regarded by his country- 


va 


men as a prophet. As a warrior he was not | 


equal to his predecessor; but “he excited his 
followers to deeds of heroism by his eloquence, 





| Caucasus, and part of the coast of the Caspian. | 
Its inhabitants are called Lesghians, and amount | 
to about half a million in number. Shamyl was 

| born in 1797, and, unlike the other chiefs of the | 


Caucasus, was carefully educated by the dis 


of its absurdities and superstitions. 


him, and keeps up his own energy: (Golovin.) 


The Murids, we must explain, are a body of 
religious enthusiasts, about 1000 in number, who 
act as Shamyl’s life-guard. He has, however, 
altogether under his command an army of about 
| 60,000 men. This is composed of the choicest 

warriors of the Caucasus ; those of Daghestan, 
| of course, predominating. Among them must be 
reckoned a body of about 4000 Russian and 
it is presumed, must have 


| 
} 


Polish deserters, who 


done something towards introducing European 


| discipline into Shamyl’s army. 


Of Shamyl’s military prowess numerous anec- 


c 


he has established tribunals of justice, posting- 
houses, inns, gens-d’armes, and, in fact, some of 
| the principal machinery of a regular government. 
| He has also instituted decorations, distinctions, 
and ranks in his army. His second in command 
| is Daniel Bey, a native Circassian, but once a 


] 


Shamy! (says M. Golovin) is eloquent, and is in 


| - uli ited to fire with enthusiasm Mussulian masses, 


| proclamations. 


Russians have to contend in the Caucasus. 

Since 1829, when Anapa was ceded to Russia 
by the Turks, the Russian Government has re- 
doubled its exertions to subjugate the Caucasus. 


ortresses along the Black Sea coast. All, how- 
ever, has been to no purpose. The natives of the 
coast have yielded them an unwilling obedience, 
and the mountaineers have frequently descended 
and made havee of their garrisons. Since the 
| appearance of the combined fleets in the Black Sea, 
most of the garrisons have been withdrawn, and 
the forts destroyed by the Russians themselves. 
} Anapa, however, is still retained by them. How 


{long it is to remain in their hands is a question 
‘ which we trust will be decided by the English and 
? French Admirals before the close of the present 


/ campaign. 

No Government, except an iron despotism, 
could have shown such persistency as Russia has 
| done in her efforts to become the mistress of the 
Caucasus. Thousands of her soldiers have an- 
nually perished by the swords of the natives and 
the malaria of the climate. Even on the line of 
the Kuban, and in the neighbourhood of Ekater- 
| inodar (Catharine’s Gift), which is defended by 
é 9 bea anne Cossacks, the best specimens 
f the Cossack tribe, the Circassians on the other 
es ntly cross the river at low water; and, 


| le f 
sidk 


ne every man is instantly under arms, their 


| villages are burnt, and everything, even to the 


ar 
| cattle in the fields, carried of with the dispatch 


| This same Aoul, or village, of Hemry has the 
honour of giving birth to the famous Shamyl | 
Bey, the present warrior-prophet of the Cau- 


| ciple and nephew of the famous Mansour. To 


Ambition, dissimulation, and the calm which fits | 
the prophet as well as the chief, are the distinctive | 
features of his character. He considers hiinself as 
| the arm of Providence; and the Murids believe that 
he is inspired. The wonderful luck with which he 
has three times escaped a death which was deemed 
unavoidable, has contirmed the faith of the people in 


dotes are recorded. His administrative talents 
are less known. In Daghestan he has made 
| himself almost absolute. He levies taxes at will; 


Russian general, who, having deserted from 
| Nicholas, went to join Shamyl, and is known to 
be his principal adviser. We must add one more 
trait to this character of the Circassian chieftain. 


| the highest degree master of that oriental eloquence 


to face the rhetorical flourishes, and to blunt the 
essen which Russian chiefs employ in their 


Such is the terrible enemy with whom the 


| From time to time they have established a line of 
fi 


que stion, 


. ! . r 
igain re- | always exhibited on such 
Al- | accomplished of marauders, a 


occasions by that most 
Circassia 


1 guerilla. 


Captain Spencer has given a good description 


| is, however, 


| shall therefore hoe: 
paragraph from 


The Circassian mode 
| ingly harassing 
field is seldom tangible, 
visible, while he i 
| Circassians are ab 

sents itself, to con 
this does not frequently happen ; 
lying in sr en — an 
tilities. By the 
in all their positions, 
their entrenchm 
mn without loss ; 





ret 
dertaken with 


lines, except with a stro1 
| artillery. 


of a headlong charge of c irca 


article with 

Macintosh, describing 

) the general tactics of the Circassians with respect 
to the Russians. 





ian horsemen. It 
insertion here. We 


h a brief 


(he says) is exceed- 
as the enemy in the 
indeed, 
; and daring. The 
e, when a fav yur rable 


often in- 
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casion pre- 
an at 


ck ; but 


f 
their real strength 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


PARKER'S NEW E } 
ENGLISH POETS. 

Portry was long thought and called a 

, Just as in this unhealthy seas 


the market; 


OF THE 


lrug in 


n 


there is a prodigious demand for drugs, so it is 


also in the literary world, ar 
it, poetry, like opium, i 
demand. Not only 
the press, and \ 
finding out a new poet almost every month 
the announcement ; 
common as that of “new planets,’—but ed 
of old standard 
jostling against 
thoroughfares. 


i, tO say the | 
present a drug in 
are new poems pouring from 


Mr. 


ast of 


Apollodorus 
, till 


"is nearly as 


tions 


running, sweating, 


our literary 
Nichol’s 


edition, which, to » the on of ten thousand copies 


and more each 


W ide-spr¢ ad 


has its less numerous, 


and respectab 


in its own estimation 
Mr. Parker, edited by 

This edition has been 
its own pretensions ar rethe r lofty. 
great research; and y t what facts has it dug out 
of the grave of th 
slightest moment. 
two dati 8, resus¢ itatec 
worth the revival, 
names—such pooh i ss 


antiquarian ¢ 


notes are, one rt 
half full of lun 
stance, in “ Cowper,” v 
of Lloyd, Célman, : 





Absolutely none of the 
It has, indeed, corrected o1 

few letters that were not 
and addcd to some second-rate 
n immense tail of trivi 
that is all. 


is amusing its 


of Routledge 
still very creditable 
and last, not least, 
} comes that of 
*, Robert Bell. 

considerably puffed, and 
it professes to 


1e Or 





and the other 


bering and useless details. For in- 
vhen it comes to the names 
r early companions 


of the poet, there is annexed to the notes a separate 


life of each—the effect of which 
disturb the current « 
und to distract the reader’s attention. 
‘ditor, with the art of a painter, 

subordinate writers around ( — r, 
‘ the piece, and 
ceneral traits in the chaveutie 
as should not 


better had the 


grouped these 


making him the 


scleeting only 


and history of each of 
mar the unity of the picture 


We will m 


and which 


of course, to 


in the text, 
Hlow much 


the swarming 
errors of fact with whi¢ ‘h this edition is ch ‘ 
contemporary the 





Atheneum has been at such pains to expose. Nor 


need we more 


for Siena vebeniess 





ting 


by pri 


poets in order, 


the bad sty le 


suppose, WwW h en the TE d 
he will fill a volume 
Theobald, Aaron Hill, 
toshow what sort of 
whom Pope overthrew ; 
a new edition of Miiton’s “ 
he would think it necessary to re- 
i Salmasius! Nor will 
* nuisance-ot-notes- 


of England,” 
print a large 
we dwell on 


of Coleridge, 


and as few 
in this edition, 
rivalled, routed, and massacr 
array of notes marshalled at 
Thus, a Dryd 
Malone—a Shakspere 
Cowper by a Bell. 
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590 
has been a f 
it into “Save us from 
Sublime, indeed, is 
expresses his thoughts on the subject of Dryden’s 
belief in judicial astrology! Listen. “ Yet 
he retained his faith in his stars till the end 
of his life. It is undoubtedly surprising that a 
mind so acute should be enslaved by doctrines so 
absurd ; but it may be said of the greatest intel- 
lects in all ages, that they sanctioned opinions 
not less astonishing to us in our advanced(!) 
state of knowledge than the 
astrology.” And thou, in this dost 
gine that thou seest farther into these strange 
starry than did Dryden’s eagle eye? 


Authors migh 


“28 
our commentators . 


vary 


1 
} 
i 


age, 


orbs 


Thou hast dismissed “judicial astrology” into | 


limbo; and what, pray, hast thou got in exchange? 


What has our “ present advanced state of know- | 
> told thee about these starry skies? It | 
has, indeed, multiplied their numbers, enlarged | 
their size, appeared to bring some of them nearer, | 
and created an infinite deal of conjecture about | 


ledgx , 


their nature and their contents ; but it has done 
nothing more; and the stars, we verily believe, 
were more influential over the human mind, and 
more suggestive to the human fancy 
uries ago, than they are now. 

Bell ridiculously over-estimates Dryden 
asaman. It is very natural, although not very 
easy, for him to try to make a hero out of a needy 
and unprincipled hack, who, not from the im- 
pulses of youthful blood or from any special 


strength of passion, but solely for hire, wrote | 


a number of the filthiest, beastliest plays in an 
age abounding in beastly and filthy plays; who 
sacrificed his transcendent genius, his religious 
creed, and his domestic happiness, to the one 
mean Deity of Money; who larded over the worst 
characters of a bad time with the coarsest, most 
fulsome, and most insincere of flatteries; 
wore the words * To Let” onhis big and brazen 
brow, in letters so large that every one running 
could read ; whose mean ambitions brought him 
into collision with rivals as inferior to himself in 
mind as porters are to poets, and who yet re- 


sembled him in worshipping the “claps of multi- | 


tudes” and the Calf of Gold; and who lost the 


laureateship he had gained by sycophancy to 
y 


mobs and to nobles, by a still more shameful 
sycophancy to a king who, apart altogether from 
his wretched creed, united the head of a fool to 
the heart of a fiend. This is the man— 
“slorious John”—whom Mr. Bell delights to 
honour, and whom he sets above Addison, 
and accuses the gentle Spectator of killing 
by teaching him habits of intemperance in 
his old age! What evil habit a man who. 


like Dryden, had fed for more than twenty years | 


upon the fetid air and foul society to be found in 
the purlieus of a playhouse, and whom the best 
of his biographers, 
gross licentiousness of life, had to learn when 
Addison first met him, is to us inconceivable. 
The statement that Addison corrupted “ Bayes” 
is in itself laughably absurd. ‘The marvel is 
that Bayes was totally unable to corrupt 
Addison. And to weigh Addison’s occasional 
excess in wine, much as this is to be lamented in 


so good a man, over against Dryden’s filth of 


conversation and of pen, not to speak of the 


malignities of his hatred and the grossness of 


his tergiversation, required some confidence. 
Indeed, the chief foundation for the story is to be 
found in the table-talk of Pope, who, after 
having first flattered, ultimately hated Addison, 
and 
ance suggesting the thought of a malignant, 
though marvellously clever monkey, gibbering, 


hooting, and throwing filth at a man; for as- | 


suredly Addison, with all his faults, and they 


were very few, was a man and a Christian—while | 


Pope, with all his Pagan virtues and his Pagan 
trust in them, was neither the one nor the other. 
The criticism on Dryden’s genius is almost 
beneath notice. The analysis of it is certainly 
comprehensive enough. At page 92 ocenr the 
following weighty and oracular words : 
this conflict of judgments comes an indestructible 
fame, commanding the common assent of all (! ! !) 
There must have been a permanent element in 
his genius to produce this. What was it? In 
one word -- power” (!) Suspecting that his 
readers might seek an explanation of this 
explanation, the editor adds: “A more 
cise definition might be given 
succinct and general answer to the question, 
What was it that raised Dryden above all 
his contemporaries, and preserves him on his 
elevation? this is sufficiently close and compre- 


the manner in which he | 


delusions of | 
ima- | 


r, three cen- | 


who | 


Sir Walter Scott, accuses of 


libelled him with a malice and a persever- | 


“ Out of 


pre- | 
but for a/| 


| hensive” (!) He finds out a little afterwards that | 
| “there isno weakness in Dryden ; no compro- 
mise of means or ends.” What the last clause 
of this sentence means we have no idea, but the 
first is very palpable nonsense. Dryden is | 
often extravagant ; and surely extravagance is 
weakness. Dryden is often bombastic; and we 
have yet to be taught that tumour is strength. 
Dryden is almost always in his humour silly and 
poor ; and surely folly and poverty are allied to 
weakness. In a sentence further down sen- | 
suousness is confounded with sensuality. ‘There 
was real physical passion—undisguised sensuous- 
No love? But this sentence must be 
forgiven, for the sake of the oracular grandeur 
of the one that follows: “Robust in all things, 
his poetry has a weight and an earnestness that 
take it out of the atmosphere of the imaginative.” 

At p. 96 we find the following extraordinary 
statements :— 


ness. 


The same boldness and largeness of conception | 
marked everything he undertook. Even his errors of 
| judgment were ona scale of grandeur that invests | 
them with interest. To remodel Shakspere and turn 
Milton into rhyme were not the projects of an ordinary | 
mind; and if he failed in the execution of these de- 
signs, there was a waste of splendour in the failure 
that makes its example illustrious. 

Indeed! Then Dryden was right in trying to | 
“gild refined gold, paint the lily, and throw a | 
perfume on the violet?” And has Mr. Bell no | 
stronger word than “ failure” to characterise Dry- | 
den’s filthy additions to the enchanted palaces of 


Shakspere and Milton—his emptying out of the | 


contents of jakes and common sewers into these | 
hallowed spots? The execrable impudence and | 
ignorance of himself implied in the very idea 
of the attempt, and the disgusting niaiseries | 
which have marked its execution—all this | 
is only a “waste of splendour’—instead of 
being a waste of filth and pollution, a turning 
of Prospero’s Island into a bagnio, and intermin- | 


gling the talk of the stews and slips of old Drury | 


with the divine language of our first parents 
amidst the bowers of Eden. Nay, all this is 
trious example.” 
Mr. Bell himself from rewriting “ Romeo and 


Juliet” and representing Juliet as a courtesan ;— } 


or giving us another version of ‘“ Othello,” 


showing Desdemona seduced by Iago;—or altering | 
“‘Comus,” so as to make the Lady yield to the | 
Circe-establish- | 


enchanter, and set up a new 
ment in the woods? Every former critic, 
including Johnson, Scott, Jeffrey, and Macaulay, 
had vied with each other in the strength of 
their reprobation of Dryden’s conduct in this 
matter; and yet Mr. Bell is daring enough to 
defend it, and to point out these hideous 
hybrids as an “illustrious example.” 


Dryden having found English poetry brick and 
left it marble. So, then, Shakspere’s works, the 
Faery Queen, and Milton’s poetry, are all varied | 
compositions of brick—are all rude and clumsy, 
compared to Dryden’s ranting plays, his foul- 
mouthed satires, his borrowed fables, or to the 
tinkling sheepbell-numbers and thousandfold 
centos of Pope! 

We pass now to the edition of Cowper. Mr. Bell 
has no distinct and separate criticism on Cowper’s 
works, although he has appended to some of 
them critical remarks. They have all that merit | 
which arises from the absence of fault; and 
all that fault which arises from the absence | 
of merit. They are as feeble as they are fault- 
Not a single happy expression or image 
| diversifies the dead sameness of the sterile ex- | 
panse. It is everlasting sand, sand, sand—with- 
out a single fountain or flower. His notes are 
stuffed with the imaginary plagiarisms of his 
author—a practice first introduced by Todd and 
Thomas Warton, and which, unless it be fol- | 
lowed sparingly, has a very:invidious air; al- | 
though it must be consoling to dunces to find | 
their betters convicted by their good-natured | 
| friends the editors, at every turning of the page, | 
| of petty larceny. He tells that most tragic of all 

stories, Cowper’s Life, as coolly as he had recounted 

the degraded and tortuous career of Dryden. 
| This Life is alone sufficient to prove the author as 
destitute of heart as he is of genius. We shall | 
|give a few extracts from it, principally as 
specimens of its unique style :—“The early | 
death of his mother transmitted traces of its 
| consequences all through his life. The ex- 
treme delicacy of his organisation, moral and | 
| physical, peculiarly demanded sympathy and | 
nurturing care ¥ and the deprivation of the ten- | 


less. 


| to the Poet. 


| over with slight or supercilious notices.” 


besides fitted to form a precedent, an “ illus- | 
So that what is there to hinder | 


We have | 
next the old story, borrowed from Johnson, of | 


| stantial or elegant. 


derness he so much needed laid the sceds in his 
infancy of those infirmities which afflicted his 
manhood.” At page 15 we find one of Mr. Bell’s 
“few and evil” attempts at figurative lan- 
guage : “ Thurlow replied with a smile ; for in 
those days his smiles had not set in the thunder- 
clouds which subsequently settled down on his 
massive brows”(!) Thisis trulysablime! At p.16 


| we are surprised to find the general tameness 


disturbed by the following bold statement :-— 
** Cowper was not capable of very strong emotions.” 
This reminds us of the story of Dr. Polidori and 
Byron. “You have no feeling,” said the Doctor 
“ As well,” replied he, “say that a 
piece of glass was not broke, which has been 
thrown down a precipice and broken into ten 
thousand fragments at the bottom.” So “Cow- 
per had no very strong emotions”—a man whose 
very heart was calcined by the strength and fire 
of his feelings. But it is true that nowadays our 


| sapient philosophers have discovered that there 


is no heat in the sun, and no fire in the stars ! 
and the paradox is of the same class with that 


| which finds no passion in a Byron, and no fecl- 


ing in a Cowper. 

In page 40 Mr. Bell says, of Cowper’s first 
volume of poems, “The reviews passed them 
This is 
not true. The Critical Review did, indeed, dis- 
grace itself by an onset; but the Monthly Revier, 
then the great literary umpire, praised them 
highly, and its voice was echoed by others. At 
the close of the same page we find another figure, 
rather novel—* Lady Austen’s visit to Olney had 
the effect of sunbeams let in upon a dark room.” 

At page 42 Mr. Bell seems to believe that 
Cowper had become tired of Lady Austen's 
company, and preferred that of his poem, “ ‘Phe 
Task,” as more delightful. Credat Judeus. 
The fact was that Cowper, while engaged 
on “The Task,” became, as he confesses, very 
melancholy ; and others, besides us, imaginc 
that one cause of it was the absence of the graceful 
Muse who had suggested the subject. But he 
durst not have confessed this. Mrs. Unwin was 
left behind; and she was, doubtless, closely watch- 
ing his words, his letters, his looks, his very 
sighs—lest any of them should speak of regret 
for the departure of one whom she regarded with 
angry and jealous emotions, because Cowper 
felt for her all that was the reverse. 

Mr. Bell’s Life of Cowper has been praised 
much by one or two Edinburgh journals, whose 


| object was solely to damage a rival edition, and 


which were mean enough to try this by the sacri- 
fice of their own convictions ; but the general 


| feeling was then, and is still, that it is, on the 


whole, the worst life of the amiable poct that has 
ever appeared—meagre in information, barren in 
style, dull in movement, cold-blooded in tone of 
feeling, in criticism absolutely ni/. 

We wash our hands, as Carlyle would say, of this 
all too sordid, yet necessary avocation—exposure 
of a mediocre edition of the British poets. It is not 
every one that should venture to touch the sacred 


| Ark, containing in it the tables and treasures of 


British genius; and whenever an inadequate and 
irreverent hand is stretched out to insult it by im- 


| becile support, and to “encumber” its majestic 


movements with weak “help ”—it becomes the 
duty of the faithful and honest critic to smite it 


| down. 


The getting-up of the volumes is tolerable, and 
nothing more—the type is small, the paper mid- 
dling, and the boards far from being either sub- 
A dead and fatal stamp of 
mediocrity rests upon the whole edition. It is 
mediocre in research, mediocre in printing—tou- 


| jours mediocre—unworthy of the claim it makes 


to be a good and standard edition of the British 
Poets. 





The Song of the Bell, and other Poems. Trans- 
lated from the German. A _ new edition, 
enlarged. By M. Montacu. London: 
Hatchard. 


| From what cause these translations have dragged 


their “slow length” from 1839 to a second edi- 
tion in 1854, we are at a loss tosay. Weare 
needlessly assured that this translator has a grave 
dislike of “improving upon one’s author ;” and 
therefore it is that M. Montagu has abstained 
from anything which bears the appearance of 
improvement. M. Montagu is not ignorant 


| of the many able translations of Schiller from 


Sir W. Gomm to E. A. Bowering: the less excuse 
then for these inaccurate rhymes, these inharmo- 
nious phrases, these bald and broken stanzas 
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Above all things, it is indispensible that a trans- 
lator should be able to write good musical Eng- 
lish. To prove that our strictures are not wholly 


unmerited, we will quote from Mr. Mangan’s | 
translation of Schiller’s beautiful ballad “ The | 


The 


Diver,” and also from the book before us. 


passage chosen—though we might have taken 
any other casually —is when the brave diver 


emerges from the whirlpool, and endeavours to 
explain its horrible realities to the king. Thus, 
then, Mr. Mangan: 


And lengthen'd and deep is the breath he draws 
As he hails the bright face of the sun; 

And a murmur goes round of delight and applause— 
He lives! he is sife! he has conquer'’d and won! 
He has master'd Charybdis’s perilous wave! 
He has rescued his life and his prize from the graye! 


Now, bearing the booty triumphantly, 
At the foot of the throne he falls, 

And he proffers his trophy on bended knee ; 
And the King to his beautifal daughter calls, 

Who fills with red wine the golden eup, 

While the gallant Stripling again stands up. 

“All hail to the King! Rejoice ye who breathe, 

Wheresoever Earth’s gules are driven; 

For ghastly and drear is the region beneath ; 
And let man beware how he tempts high Heaven ! 

Let him never essay to uncurtain to light 

What Destiny shrouds in horror and night! 


“The maelstrom dragg’d me down in its course; 
When, forth from the cleft of a rock, 
A torrent outrush'd with tremendous force, 
And met me anew with deadening shock ; 
And I felt my brain swim an | my senses reel 
As the double-flood whirl'’d me round like a wheeL” 


And thus M. Montagu: 


And full deeply he breathed—and breathed long, 
And he greeted the heavenly light, 
And all joyful they shout one another among— 
“ Yea he lives! he is there. J¢ not kept the brave wight. 
From the grave—from the depth of the whirl-water's 
pool 
Has the brave one deliver'd the existence-blest soul 






” 


And he comes, through the loud-shouting crowd; 

At the king's feet he falls, homaging ; 

And, down-kneeling, the goblet presents 
ow'd. 

To his lovely-mien'’d daughter now motions the King: 
And the goblet, with bright sparkling wine she upfills ; 
When the youth, him addressing, thus speaks; while all 

stills 


him, flow- 


“Live for ever the King; Joy be his, 

Who in rosy-hued light draws his breath ; 

But it awful down there and terrifical is. 

Let not man tempt the skies—braving wantonly death. 
Let him pray he may never and never behold 
What they graciously ‘neath night and horror unfold! 

‘ With a lightning force, down it me tore. 

From the rock- bristled pit a fierce gush 
Sudden bursting upon me—dash'd helpless before, 

By the double-fold torrent, o’erwhelm’d in their rush ; 
And, swift whirling me round, here and thither as flung, 
It resistless off-swept me its eddies among. 

Let our readers suppose that this “monotony 
in wire ” is not solitary, as in our quotation, but 
general, and they cannot but wonder with us 
how these translations ever reached a second 
edition. 


Poetic Tentatives. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

A Poet's Children. 
Longman and Co. 

A Waterloo Commemoration for 1854. 
JosepH Barry. 


By Lynn Eriru. 
By Parrick Scorr. 


By Micnae. 
London: Orr and Co. 


. aa . . . . | 
Poetic Tentatires will be read with interest, as all poems | 
are sure to be which bear the evidence of involuntary | 


emotion. For facility of expression, and fertility of 
fancy, they are certainly remarkable. Their chief 


characteristic is not high thought, or rapturous | 
idealism, or dramatic action, but the expression of | 


a feeling in harmony with natural beauty, and which 
finds its outlet through musical utterance. Poetic 
Tentatives is certainly a modestly chosen title for an 
author who writes with evident skill and finish. We 
can almost fancy that we have here an old hand 
wickedly bent on deceiving the critics by the infer- 
ence that these poems are the product of an apprentice 
poet. We see no evidence of poetic tentatives, but 
everywhere true poetic fervour and experience. 

Under the fanciful title of A Poet's Children Mr. Scott 
has sent forth a series of charming poems which will 
add to the already well-earned popularity of his name. 
Poetry can never be degraded by a man who ac- 
knowledges it, religiously and socially, as a child; 


7} . . . . ° 
who feels a deep and absorbing interest in sending it | 


t 
forth into the world well clad, and charged with a 
portion of its parent’s wealth. Beauty and power, 
tenderness and fancy, are conspicuous in all that Mr. 
Scott has yet written. 


of men may be controlled and their humanity sus- 
tained. Mr. Scott combines the preacher's earnest- 


hess with the prophet's enthusiasm, and therefore | 


Whatever he writes has an exhilarating tone. We 
feel disposed to quote from a poem entitled “ Life and 
Death,” which bears the divine impress of high 
thought, or from 





hess; but the very trifling charge of the entire work 





London: | 


He evidently looks upon | 
poetry asa lofty moral medium, by which the passions | 


ba Lady Audrey Leigh,” so full of | 
lyrical ease, yet eml ra :ing the spirit of sad reflective- | 





argues against our disposition. It is manifestly un- 


purchased so cheaply. 

A Waterloo Commemoration for 1854, by Mr. Barry, 
is a well-timed poem on the combined fleets whic 
sweep the Baltic and the Euxine. The cordia 
mingling of two nationalities, which up to last year 
were ignorantly presumed to be naturally antagonistic, 
| may be considered as the bright blossom which 
springs from the greatest war of this century—that 
which Byron truly calls the “crowning carnage.” 
Every man who applauds the union of England and 
France—for from that union civilisation draws re- 
newed strength—is entitled to consideration and 
thanks, even though he has produced no poetry so 
vigorous and fresh as those stanzas by Mr. Barry. 


1 
] 
i 


and Co. 
Tus is a second edition of a work which, so re- 
| cently as last year, roused the critics from ir 
| somnolency, not so much perhaps by the appearance 
of certain poems overflowing with much beauty and 
many Grecisms, as by the boldness of a preface 
which scorned, or affected to scorn, modern examples. 
The mere announcement of the present edition by an 
author so eminently scholastic, reflective, and pic- 
torial, is sufficient. Such delightful poems cannot be 
too often multiplied. 
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Translations. By Capt. Ropert 


London : 


Indian Leisure 
GuTHuric MACGREGOR. 
and Co. 

Nor to mention all the industrial evidences of the 

translator, we may observe that here are something 

like three hundred and twenty of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
rendered with fidelity, care, and effectiveness. Capt. 

Macgregor sets an admirable and honourable ex- 

| ample to the professional mi/itaire—a personage who 

too frequently seasons his leisure moments with 
excitement the most unproductive of individual cul- 
ture or public benefit. Capt. Macgregor has shown 
more than the elegant pastime of translation; he has 
brought to his work a patient and searching spirit, 
and his interpretations have a free and unpedantic 
English utterance, agreeable to English tastes. 








PHILOSOPHY. 

The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Fsq., 
Edited by Sir Wm. Hamitron. Vol. 3. 
burgh: Constable and Co. 

Tue third volume of this superb edition of the col- 

lected works of the great Scotch Philosopher con- 

tinues the most famous of them—his ‘“ Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind:” treating 


F.R.S. 
Edin- 


of Reason; of the Fundamental Laws of Human 
Belief; of the Aristotelian Logic; and of the Method 


of Inquiry pointed out in the Experimental or In- 
ductive Logic. The typography of this edition is 
perfect. It is a handsome library book. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government 
the East India Company, and of the Native States 
the Continent of India. Compiled by the Authorit 

| of the Hon. Court of Directors, and chiefly fror 

| Documents in their possession. By Epwarp THoRN- 

Author of the “History of the British 

In 4 vols. London: Allen 
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TON, Esq. 

Empire in India.” 

and Ce. 
IMMENSE labour must have been bestowed by Mr. 
Thornton upon the compilation of this valuable 
work; and the East India Company has spared no 
cost in giving it to the world in a form worthy of the 
wealth of the corporation to whose munificent patron- 
age it owes its existence. The duty of the literary 
journalist is, however, of necessity very brief. Such 
a book cannot be criticised—it can only be described, 
and description cannot go beyond this:—Here we 
have a complete Gazetteer of our Indian possessions ; 
every province, city, town, village, and river, has its 
place; and particulars are given, of more or less 
extent, according to its importance. The authorities 
whence the facts are derived are scrupulously stated 
in the margin. Nor is it merely a dry collection of 
facts and figures. The inhabitants are described ; 
their manners and customs are narrated; the form of 
government, general and local, is brought under the 
reader’s notice; the latitudes and longitudes are care- 
fully given. When treating of provinces, Mr. Thorn- 
ton introduces a sketch of their history; of rivers, 
| and such like, he gives details as to their width, 
depth, produce, navigation, with their vegetable and 
animal wealth. The very diseases of the different 
| districts are stated. In short, no labour has been 
| spared to make this Gazetteer a mine of useful infor- 


! 


| in a form where it is readily accessible intelligence 
which hitherto has been widely scattered, and which 
| could be found only by the initiated. Of course, 
every public library will place this great work of 
reference upon its shelves; and all engaged in Indian 
| affairs will keep it at hand, for they will need con 


fair to quote with freedom from a book which may be 


tof 


| was to restore him to his lost kingdom. 


| under the flag of that kingdom. 


| patriotism, but for mere pay and plunder. 





! . . * 
tinual reference to its pages. Mr. Thornton is en- 
titled to the gratitude of I for such a con- 
tribution to its stores of und for having 
provided for its statesmen, 2a rs, a 
work which they will ¢ ever they deal 
with the affairs of India. 

History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of I 


By J. ©. Vol. I. ~ Dublin: 
M‘Glashan. 

fue Irish Brigades, which obtained some renown in 
the service of France, originated with the overthrow 
of the Stuarts. When James II. abdicated d took 
refuge in France, some of his faithful Irish and co- 
religionists either fled with him or followed him, and 
formed a brigade, to be the nucleus of an army that 

l Failing in 
this, they entered formally into the service of France, 
and distinguished themselves in several campaigns 
But they were not 
exclusive in their favours. Their swords were at the 
service of any power that would buy them—in short, 
they were soldiers forsale. Doubtless they performed 


O’ CALLAGHAN, 













many gallant deeds; but these will not hide the true 
character of their vocation. Nor ought it to do so. 
Encouragement should not be given to men who 


make fighting a business, not with any sense of 
We are, 


| therefore, sorry to see sanction given to such men, 


Smith, Elder, | 


| Churches and Chapels. 


| divided 


however brave, by the honour of a volume devoted to 
their exploits. In other respects, as a narrative, there 
is much that is amusing in these pages. The author 
has laboriously collected his facts from all quarters, 
and he has the art of presenting th in the most 
attractive form. In Ireland it will, doubtless, be a 
popular book, and it deserves to be so. It will not 
prove so attractive to Englishmen. 


Mm 








Watkins's Commercial and General London Directory 
Sor 18595. 
Tuts work has been again increased in bulk and 
improved in the nature of its contents. It contains 
2480 pages; a general alphabetical list of the environs, 
into Court Guide and Professional and 
Traders’ Directory, has been introduced ; and a list of 
the London Clergy has been added to the catalogue of 
The greatest attention seems 


to have been paid to late infurmation. For instance, 


| the changes caused by the death of the Earl of 


Abingdon have been properly attended to in ev 
division of the work, although the death occur 
so late as the 16th ult. The death of General 
G. Drummond, which took place on the 1vth 
has likewise been noted, the name being erase 
both the Street Key and Court Guide. It is 


equal in quality to the more expensive direct 





itt 
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ries. 


[HERE is no end to pamphlets suggested by the war. 
Wonderful is the uprising of counsellors who, upon 
paper, deal with the map of Europe as if it were to be 


| subdivided in fact, as easily as they can trace upon 


it with the pen. Here is Count Krasinski, a P le, 


prophesying, in a pamphlet entitled Russia and Europe, 
the consequences of the war. Of course, he is one of 
those prophets who prophesy just that whi h is in 


accordance with their own desires. He very naturally 
wants to see Poland resuscitated, and he contends that 
this should be the end and aim of the war; but he 
does not assure us that the Poles would prove them- 
selves more competent than formerly to maintain 
their independence. He proposes that the Principalities 


| should be given to Austria in lieu of Gallicia.——An 
article on Limited Liability in Partne rship has been 
reprinted from the Westminster It view. It advocates 


' men to play for unlimited gains, without being liable 


that dishonest scheme with great energy, but shirking 
all its questionable points. ‘The author omits to say 
that limited liability means nothing less than this— 
that a man shall be permitted to incur debts, and 
then to repudiate them if it be inconvenient to pay, 
and to make contracts, and break them if it serves 


his purpose ; that it is, in fact, a permission given to 
7 


for losses. The writer also forgets that there is an 
honest mode of limiting liability without cheating 
your creditors; and that is, by limiting your debts 
and contracts, and paying ready money. Instead of 


apartnership with limited liability to pay, would it not 
be more in accordance with honesty to have a partner- 
ship with limited power to contract ?——Mr. Pe rey 
St. John has brought out a pamphlet with the title 
of The Book of the War, a sort of rapid narrative of 
the war from its commencement to the Battle of 


Alma, and including a list of the killed and wounded. 
It is a catchpenny— Mr. Westerton has issu da 
fourth edition of his Popish Practices in St. Paul's, 


. . . . ! 
mation as to our Indian empire, collecting and placing 





Knightsbridge—a narrative, in a partisan 5] of 
course, of that feud still raging with so mu fierce- 
ness and threatening so many mischiefs.—— Messrs. 
Routledge have added to their “Books for the 
Country ” an acceptable and useful volume on_ the 


management of Pigeons and Rabbits, by Mr. E. S. 
Delamer. Its instructions are clear and simple. 
An account of The Crystal Palace (Cradock i Co.), 
designed as a guide to the visitor, has been issued im 


is not official; but it is well d 
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acheap form. It 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. | his walks, or when indulging in Izaak Walton’s | clear that the author has consulted the high« 
“ solitary vice.” He was an improvvisatore, with and soundest authorities, and has the wh 












SHEPHERDS may pipe ; but it is the indisputable a ‘ . » SS : i x 
prerogative of the ploughboy to whistle. Whether the ability, at the same time, to write down his | story of the East at his fingers ends. Hlow 
curly-headed or straight-haired, it is for him to effusions. These were copied and recopied, and gracefully he places every thing before us—with 
‘¢ whistle o’er the lea.” looking forward hopefully | widely disseminated in manuscript form; for | what chastity of ornament, and _ brilliancy yet 
—never turning backward. He must whistle, | printing in Finland was then a dear experiment. | simplicity of colouring! The simplest leg 
since he has no opportunity of piping. Hodge On the death of his father, Paul came into posses- | appears to acquire historical | ife unde r his tr 
must be doing while Colin is recumbent in the | sion of the farm, which, however, he gave over | ment. Thus he gives us a tra dition of the Arabs 
shade, tuning the vocal reed to amuse Phyllis, or | to bie brother Risto. The fact was that our | that reads like truth. 











plaiting rushen garlands to adorn the brow of | friend Paul, though a great preacher of mora- King Nimrod one day commanded his tliree sons t 
some rustic Daphne. Tityrus under his beech-tree lity, was rather lax in the practice of temper- | enter his presence, and caused to be placed ef 
might well display his instrumental skill, because | 4Ce. He took large libations of brandy— | them by I is slaves three sealed urns. One “ i. 
he had nothing clse to do: and Menalcas could | pleading the old excuse of the drunken school | Urns was of gold, the other of amber, and the las 
7 clay. The King told his eldest son to choose am 


flatter Mopsus about his piping powers, seeing of poets, that from brandy he derived his inspi- 

+ AS ‘ , 5 9 * 5 . 7 . . rns that w PF ite th reasur 

that both were on Roman half-holiday, taking | tation. He was thoroughly conscious of his ny bg phe ger raja cba i. th te of 

_ . ‘ aS Suis fe a. | fails ; ade fort, claim himself. | > § est price. > eldest chose the vase « 

esthetic pleasure in the manner of shepherds, | fing ; but made no effort to reclaim himself. | gold, on which was written /mpire; he qpened it 
! 







“where elm and hazel blend their quivering IIe was 2 good son, we read—a good neighbour, and found it full of blood. The sec nd chose th 
boughs.” The man who has his hands on the | 4 Steadfast friend—one who would rather endure | amber vase, on which was written Glory ; he open 


plough-stilts cannot have his fingers on the stops | evil than inflict evil. But he would not take the | it, and found it filled with the Ps of men who 
of the hautboy, and must needs vent his mirth- | Sacrament, though an exemplary chureh-goer, | had been famous on the earth. The third took th 
fulness in melodious sifflication. But we should | 2nd though often exhorted to communicate ; be- | remaining vase of clay; he opened it, and fou 
err were we to limit the ploughboy to his whistle lieving that he would only be eating and drink- | empty; but in the bottom the potter had written « 
Awhiles he takes up a goodly lay; and if the | ing unworthily. So when the poct died, no bell | ° the names of God.“ Which of these vases weighs 
lark chance this fair morning to drown his voice | Was tolled to announce his departure. Tis bro- an demanded the King of his court. rhe am- 
with floods of music, poured down from firma- } ther found him dead in his fishing-boat, not far panty ne: ange gion S a sil nae Pacer z 
mental orchestra, he consents to be silent, his | from home, in October 1840. No bell was tolled Bar the a engl “al 7. veh te ths bn -yptione tarsi rj 
heart meanwhile inditing good matter for to- | for the rustic bard ; but his daughter, Anna | the nam ne of God scclatind more than the enti ire aaa 
morrow's sala ie example, there was one Reetta, not less gifted than himself, wrote an Welue nec wel 4 Sh Oe tee het of 
Robert Burns upon a time, who could whistle, or | elegy dedicated to his memory, fall of tender-| ,..3:0 whose religion the Turks did 
lilt, or turn a verse while he was turning the | ess and filial piety. Paawo Korhonen was a cae hee ~ bs ieee ie ese “9 — eg 
clods with his plough. The daisy perished before | Poet in his own country, writing in his own | deat J no Ap ven : tl now he life ee 77% 
his share, and he had an elegy thereafter to the | Mother tongue, and hence popular. Lonrot—a | nana am — os aie ‘ witl gr rk ne aa hong 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r;” the linnet | ame of note in the literature of northern Eu- | ful sadien te rhe pee: i om” cHis I . 
sang upon the thorn, and the spring breeze made | Tope—has made from his poems a RMTOM, | neon” geue un f ms. 13 ste f , Be stale Wetie thas 
music to his ears in the “ birken-shaw,” and | Which has been  ublished at the expense of the | et im p . - —— meee TO ms, the 
} : , eee ee neal aig unten er Al 0 Sieh -| musie of our language (the French) attuned to 
forthwith his heart became melodious and begot ; Finnish Literary Society of Helsingfors, under | the wevltvethictars:” We ¢ limi lle 
a song to Bonny Jean. Strephon is a clever | the title of Paawo Korhosen wiisikymmentd Runoa ven o iniie ve cm “+ vies os of ihe ee ms 
fellow with his pipe and crook, and says pretty |J¢ kuust Lauluna (* Fifty Runes and Six Lays, by ree ee ee eee 
things in the verse of Arcadia, in praise of rustic | P. K.”) | , Sustained under the arms by his two beloved dis- 
flirts. He languishes and mourns, and tells all| We have spoken of a minor celebrity before | + me Ali and Aboubeker, he was led to the pulpit ofthe 
the world which chooses to listen to him, how he speaking of a major ; and no one will so readily if pid corm a = ‘ leer ala sir eee MMs ae " 
has been cruelly jilted by one Miss Chloe. He | forgive us for registering the name of the most { }ehold me. that an coat pid sage Sg ga Ata 
1s NO J et. Hecan pipe; but he cannot whistle. | popular poet of Finland as Alphonse de Lamar- | provoked any one by word of mouth, let him beh i 
Thus by roundabout process we come to speak of tine, one of the best-beloved writers of France. | me, that he may return injury for injury! Tf I have 
a whistler, one Paawo Korhonen, who was born | We have now before us the first volume of his | taken from him any man’s goods, let him behold me, 
just eighty years ago, at the farmstead of Wihta- | ZZistoire de la Turquie. He desires to enlist the that he may take of the goods that belong to me on 
jirwi, belonging to the village of Sonkarinsaari, | attention, if not the sympathy, of civilised Europe | this earth! And these are not vain words; let no 
in the ecclesiastical district of Rautalampi. As | in favour of the Turk. He has to tell of the rise | °N¢ in doing himself justice apprehend my anger: 
no most indulgent reader is likely to trace | of the Turkish empire, of its past glories, of the Anger and vengeance are not of my character!” A 
out, after us, these places on the map of Europe, | renown of its sultans, and the extent of their oe alg 71 pees Laing the crowd, and claimed a 
we may as well say at once, that we have | sway ; how, from being a power feared by the Shab oF iad Hee re wes moi dey oat Hagen 
taken him into Finland, and that Rautalampi is | greatest potentates of Europe, it has gradually blush in paces weather whey Sa as nel yon va 
a province of Sawo, which is bounded on | deccended to its present level; and how —“ sud- aloud for all his companions who had died be vk ay him 
I 1orth by——but, after all, he had better | denly roused from their long sleep by the peril | as martyrs or as combatants for the Unity of God. 
consult Macculloch or other trustworthy topo- of their race and name, attacked in profound Reverting to himself and to his approaching and pre- 
graph er. Paawo—which is as much as to say | peace by the invasion of their seas and terri- | mature end, he said: ‘ God has given to his servant 
Paul —awoke one morning and found himself | tories, insulted at their hearths, outraged in their the choice of earth and | heaven, and the servant has, 
famous; and thus it was:—Maine liquor-law was | independence, consumed at their gates, every- chosen heaven!” “Is it true then ?” said Aboubch 
in fuli force in Rautalampi when Paul was a| Where submerged by the armies of those in Would that we could purchase your days 
youth, and that “ dearest of distillations,” corn- | covites, who take numbers for right, and the | with our own! loo weak to continue daily prayer 
brandy, was forbidden to the Finland farmer, who | sword for a title—the Turks have taken their } - page ide pergee, be charged Alby pene 
naturally took to the illicit manufacture of his | stand on what remains to them of frontier, with | rena oe ~ eae and en aa . 
darling drain. There was, at this time, in the | the arms of despair in their hands, and fight | during three days snd he tea leuie ant delirium 
district a scamphight Kokki, who levied black- | without looking before them or behind them, to To cool his burning for heal ts dipped his aads inte 
mail on delinquent boors to shield them from the | know whether Turkey shall be resuscitated in | a vase of cold water and sprinkled it on his brows 
authorities. He was one of those common infor- | her blood, or die before the coming of the last and temples. Iie continued, moreover, during his 
mers whom indignant London publicans were | day of their country.” He then continues :— lucid intervals, to converse on supernatural things 
wont to subject to wholesome hydropathic treat- | If Europe is not moved, she ought at least to be with his disciples. The preservation of his doctrin« 
ment under the nearest street-pump. The more | attentive. It is now time to tell what once were, | peered tat papular cp spy Pen ms would 
he received the more he craved, and his exactions | what now are, and what soon may eteneni these | ig _— relapse again into idolatry. . . . 
became intolerable. The young whistler, who, | Ottomans, disfigured in her eyes since the ep¢ ch of | tit bgt ge Tig rae eee fam be 
e are sorry to observe, had an incipient love of | the crusades by religious antipathies. These anti- | was pons Rene pug — abe en 
corn-brandy, detested Kokki as a mean, unpo- | pathies fall from age to age before the interests | He then nermitted “AVoul eae err eee OF oe 
lished rogue, and exposed him in most satiric | °f Civilisation of races and the equilibrium of the visit the sae wife that he had es waned at Meds “" 
verse. The song spread, was carried from home- | globe. People will no longer search in heaven for | and who was living in 3 wsiien of d date- trees in ‘the 
stead to homestead, and soon became the “ Mar- | poser tba = ane Se ee ee ee i eee. Returning to his house, he lay down upon 
ae * me brandy-drinkers of Rautalampi. Buddhists, } ae ee + phn ag Neg oe age tomes silent, and as 
Kokki’s lustre was dimmed; and the poct had his | jjes. Schismatics, Romans by rite Gre = : - | if asleep, for several hours. His head rested on th: 
revenge on the informer as the Ayrshire bard had superstition; but iow per if ed bor ‘living | knees of Ayesha who watched with eye and car for the 
revenge on the exciseman. Henceforth he was just, tolerant, brave, honest, patriotic capable of | oe pido onion = = —— ngione yi nt fe 
féted and petted, and by unanimous consent made | oceupying upon the globe the place w hich the ages | poche some disjointed words, ame ng whic h 
the laureate of the district. He wrote bridal | have assigned to them in the providential distribution ion, Sansome oe ne ce ti ey “i God sal 
songs, and birth-day songs, and songs for the | of territory. soul !——’ ; heen these wort be oy Lo po 
dead. He wrote songs of thanksgiving to the This question, De Lamartine says, Turkey heavier within her hands. She beheld him. The br ath 
God of the harvest, which were sung by grateful | answers by her heroism, and Europe with the | had fled his lips and the light his eyes. She placed 
choirs in the village church; and when famine | unanimous indignation of conscience If there | the head of the Prophet on ‘the cushion, threw a veil 
threatened the land, or disease invaded the vil- | are traces of haste in his present work, there is | 0Ver the figure, tore her face, and called the other 
lage, it was Paul Korhonen who had to compose | at the least abundant evidence of the author’s women to begin the lamentations for the dead. The 
the supplic ation for ple nty or for health. Then, | genius and liberality of sentiment, and of his people, warned by the wailing sounds that issued from 
too, it was he who satirised grasping and insolent | keen sympathy with all that is noble, brave, and | oe 7 — gee it, refusing to believe that he 
officials —who made himself the corrector of public | generous. The worst of it is that we are not bioths ee Saat — ae en 
morals—who did not even spare his own peccant | always sure whether we are reading an epic or son ig +" Se aa ee 
ringplth ni : ; : i ay ‘ g c er a disappearance of forty days, to show 
parish priest. He composed as he laboured, orin ' a history, poetry or sober prose; and yet it is! himself living to his people.” 
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will have 


De Lamartine’s History of Turkey 


more than a passing interest. 


The Historical Society of France has drawn | 


from its rich treasuries a manuscript over which 

three centuries have passed, but which possesses 
anovel interest, as it tells of things we have never 
heard speak of before, nor read of in chronicles 
or in books of history. It is calk ' dun 
Bourgeois de Paris, &c. (“ Journal of a Bourgeois 
of Paris, under the Reign of Francis I. 1515- 
1536.”) This work oe not a m Moir ; for the 
author keeps himself carefully out of sight. It 
is not a chronicle; for ie chroniclers of the 
Middle Ages were not in the habit of narrating 
events in the cold and careless manner of the 
bourgeois of Paris. Events of the most stirring 
nature never affect him. He has no patriotism, 
no religious zeal, no enthusiasm of any kind. 
He registers as coolly what is taking place under 
his eyes, as a merchant’s clerk would register 
bales of cotton and hogsheads of sugar landed 
from an Indiaman. Lutherans and Catholics 
were fighting unholy wars in time; but vic- 
tory provokes no exclamation of ple asure, nor 
does defeat call forth one word of regret for the 
vanquished. People die for religion by steel and 
faggot; but he has no indignation to express, no 
commendation to bestow. He is not Catholic, he 
is not Protestant—he has no religion, no politics; 
he is a mere recording entity--some Grejfier du 
Parlement, habituated to enregister, coldly, from 
day to day the sentences of the Criminal Cham- 
ber, and whose sensibility was blunted by his 
mechanical occupation. His book, with all its 
faults, has the merit of trustworthiness. Ile was 
motiveless; and set down mere dry facts, with- 
out gloss or comment. He gives us a good idea 
of the bourgeoisie of Paris in the Middle Ages. 
The only thing positive we can discover in the 
writer is his belief in prodigies, in the baleful 
effects of comets, and in the mythical Prester 
John. He assigns as a reason why Soliman 
abandoned the siege of Vie mna in 1529, that he 
had been told that “ Prester John, King of the 
Indies, had, with the Sophi, King of the Per- 
sians, accompanied by a good four hundred thou- 
the 


y 
“] JouTna 


his 


sand fighting men, arrived in country of 
Turkey, where he did great damage.” 
Turning from the Bourgeois, we find two 


volumes of M. Fauriel, on Dante et les Oriqgines 
dela Langue et de la Littérature Italiennes (*« Dante 
and the origin of the Italian Language and 
Literature”). Dante has commanded a fair share 
of critical attention on the Continent of late 


years. The “ Divine Comedy,” the Convito, the 
Vita Nuova, the Rime, have all had their 
translators and commentators in Balbo, Bianchi, 
Giudici, Carlyle, Cayley, Barlow, and more 
names than we can at present mention. One 
would think the subject were pretty well 
exhausted but not so M. Fauriel. His 
name, too, is a warrant that he has some- 


thing novel and instructive to lay before us—- 
great erudition, sound criticism, just views of the 
literary period he occupies himself with. 
introducing us to the literature of Italy, he 
us glimpses of the constitution of the Italian 
republics of the twelfth century, and the 
fluence of politics on literature and society. He 
writes : 


Ret De 
sesides 
fives 


in- 


Nothing so much embarrassed the Italian democra- | 


cies of the twelfth century as the organisation of 
justice. What was particularly difficult was the 
repression or punishment of crimes and 
against public order. The passions wer 
powerful, the manners fierce and rude, personal 
hatreds implacable and frequent, factions always on 
the watch to break out, and permanent conspiracies. 
Hence troubles, murders, disorders without end, 
which the consular authority had not always the 
means of repressing or punishing. : 

The first volume is chiefly historical, and in- 
troduces the reader, among otler matters, to a 
knowledge of the Proveneal literature ; in both 
schools of which, the Sicilian, and the Bolognese 
on the Italian continent, Fauricl is so deeply 
versed. ‘The second volume is chiefly theologi- 
cal; both are valuable additions to the history of 
Italian literature. 

We note the following works as likely to be 
found useful to the historian an nd whole. Dr. 
Schmidt, Professor of History in the University of 
Zurich, writes Der Aufstand in 
unter Kaiser Justinian (“The Insurrection in 
Constantinople, under the Emperor Justinian. 
The Professor has some literary pretensions ; 
but is, in the present case, open perhaps to the 
charge of colouring his pictures too much in the 
modern style, and not in the hard tones of the 
ancients. Dr. F. Kortiim, Professor of History in 


outrages 


quick an l 


Constantine ype l 


| Heidelberg, has published Geschichte Griechen- 
lands, &e. (“ History of Greece from the earliest 
Times to the Destruction of the Achzan League,”) 
in three volumes. This work is intended to vie, 
in a manner, with Grote’s history. Naturalists 
may be advertised that Dr. I’. Stein, professor in 
the Agricultural Academy of Tharand, in Hol- 
stein, has published a treatise on Infusorial Ani- 
mals — Die Injusionsthiere ; = Dr. Zaddach, 
of Konigsberg, another, on the Development and 
Structure of Articulated Air Ueber die 
Entwickelung und den Bau d li hi 
Plates illustrate both works. The Ger 
teems with reproductions « f the 
authors, chiefly for the use of 
other respects the Germans app 
as we are ourselves. A volume 
Ludwig Storch is not calculated to sprei 
his fame. He gives us “Love Song * Mis 
cellaneous Poetry,” and “Na ive oetry.” 
We have also momentous epistles from Minna to 
from Elisa to Doris, and from Doris to 
a. Dull work. So here, for the present, 
we finish. 





ancient classic 
schoolboys. In 
ar to be as dull 
of poems by 
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FRANCE. 


LIFE IN PARIS. 
Petit-Paris. Par les Auteurs des 
de Bilboquet. Paris: Alphonse Taride. 
Paris-Journaliste (“ Journalism in Paris”). 
Paris- Boheme (“ Bohemian Life in Paris”). 
Puris- Boursier (“Stock-jobbing in Paris ”). 
aris-en- Voyage (“* Paris on its Travels” 
Tue notion of illustrating all the familiar phases 
of life in the great centres of civilisation is by 
no means novel; and labours of the French 
light-infantry of letters have been 
in that direction that it might have been sup- 
posed that little more remained to be described. 
} WI hat with the labours of Eugene Sue, Paul de 
Kock, Alberic Second, nue countless tribe of 
feuilletonistes, Paris and the Parisians have been 
photographed to the life a at times over. 
That topic must, however, be utterly worn out, 
if not altogether worthless, upon which an able 
pen cannot exercise itself with advantage; and it 
is impossible to read the Petits-Paris without 
admitting that the authors have performed the 
task of ciceroneship in a novel and most amusing 
manner. 


Memoires 
1854. 





so assiduous 





The plan of the work is this: each separate 
phase of Parisian life is tr ated as a separate 
subject, and is made the subject of a separate 


each treatise is a little volume of itself. 
The advantages of this are obvious. In the first 
place, there is no confusion of subjects: the one 
idea is taken, and that is worked out completely 
without any excursory digression. In the next 
place it excludes weariness; for the treatises are 
each within the compass of an hour's reading, aud 
when they begin to be prosy they stop. Upwards 
of fifty of these little brochures are already pub- 
lished, and we have selected the four which are 
specified above as types of the whole. Should 
the extracts given prove amusing to our readers, 
we may, perhaps, take an opportunity of sk 
ming another little group of the Petits- Paris. 
MORNING IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

It is generally in the morning that the editors meet. 
The first business is the perus al of the othe rv journals, 
vhich are immediately explored "I se are spread 
out upon an immense green table: English journals, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Asiatic, African, American, 
&e. &e. You should know that a journal is made up 
of twenty others, from all of which it borrows facts, 
and even fragments, according to the scarcity 
or abundance of original matter in the editorial sack. 
Up to this moment the editors have done nothing but 
lounge upon the sofa of the fur niente. Some are 
sprawling at full length; others puzzle over short- 
hand in horizontal positions ; others jo 
and tell stories; others read aloud the 
they discover as they glance over the journals. Every- 
body is smoking more or less. Meanwhile, one of 
them, armed with an enormous pair of sci 


treatise ; 









news, 





fects wide breaches in the journals, which he despoils 
one after another. Some of these journals, as they 
come out of his hands, resemble the old standards of 
Austerlitz riddled with bullets. This brings us to 


out of the Journal (Anglicé 
most important ls in the 


the tirst 


litor), 


type, the Cutter 
one of the 
great machine of publicity. 


wheels 


The cutter-out, as his 
le 


sub-« 














title indicates, reaps in the fi ¥ of reality all that 
appears new and interesting to him. Heis what is 
called a pair of intelligent scissors. He fixes upon 
slips of paper the diverse news which he gathers, and 
which are destined to make up the of the Day 
the Paris Intelligence. The 1 (a powerful colla- 
borator) necessarily plays a irt in these fur 
tions. Others write; he affixe Let it not, how- ! 


ever, be supposed that this tal nt of cutting-out ' 


| skilfully is within the 
cutter-out of journals is as rare 


Think you that there is no discernme 
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reach of everybo: A wood 
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needed to select the fact most likely to attract tl 
eye of the subscriber or fix the attention of 
reader? Moreover, there is a talent t in grouping ar 
contrasting, which requir i¢ \ 
piece of news becomes co cured, is - 
resting or the reverse, acco tl lace wh 
it occupies. But sometimes facts scare l 
the cut ter-out must lay d wn | . t 
head, raise his eyes to the ceiling 1 set a - 
provising. ’Tis true that there 1 
ever Op n to him—zh young wor t - 

Ives out of window. and the forcibl : 
houses. “ It is said that Sophie | - 
stress of the Faubourg St. Antoine, | - 
doned by her lover, Etienne iker bv 
trade, has thrown herself out fifth stery i 
access of grief. Hler life is despa ht 
yourselves.— LB. enjovs the of health 
She throws | * from the top of t of tl 
journal two or three times every 1, wher 
there is a scarcity of news. 

The following hints upon tl may 
of service to some of our dramatic - 

THE FEUILLETON. 
only refer to the fewillet ly s 

al , who gives, every week, « | 
pi produced at litferent t! f 
confessed that to do this proper! 101 
amount of wit, style, and invention i; and 
that those who can do it for any | h ot V 
success mest really Le endowed wit! ! al 
powers. The profane, who never d inv act of 
journalism in their lives, thiuk that, in order to giv 
an account of pieces, it is ne ul them 
What a Qn the conti ld 
zever see the Aue ent, if it hi 
tlesh and the t let your imaginat vand 
into c unt most strange to tl or tl 
vaudevill ited before vou R I 1 
fact, that st fifteen or fu e 
es 4] ime } rece, with the at 
v signifi ations. Th ! S 3 
vaudeville is immutable. yr g 
you can do is to try and amuse the pul ) 
the theatres—which are not at alla 

This picture is to the life:— 

THE DIPLOMATIC JOURNALISI 

Diplomacy! ’Tis his passion, his | Mor 
Metterni h has written to him several t 3 
own hand—aye, with his own hand; | ] 
never sent him any Johannisberg Li Is y 
with the greatest coolness imaginal I 7 




















This is not 


alway S$ SO easy 

















to discov 
because he has been plucked in his firs 














my next number to make Austria smart 
having taken my advice in concludii i 
ance, and casting off such a prov i i- 
dently hampers her frontiers. I 1 th 
Austria. With Prussia I am 
She listens to my advice, and rea ! n 
situation, &e. Ke. 
French journalism has its ¢ 1al pl 
tudes, as well as our own. 
PHRASES TO BE AVOIDED. 
‘ever say, under any pretext itev hat 
ical horizon darkens; or that / 
? “ano We now arrive ; 
port of our task is old-fas ied; and w 
quote this good old formula f requaintan 
Never say “ Mile. X. was salute th pl iis 
| plaudits he -e saluted too long. 7 ] - 
telligent direct r is avile phrase. If t I y 
not intelHzent, he would never be the director of a 
theatre. When you announ he cl f t} 
season at the Italian Opera, never s that Me 
and nightingales of the Salle Vent ( a | 
take their flight tor ; Racked ; il] 
at the Ope ‘a last aint. Never! Never! . . Never 
say in a feuilleton—that you are travelling; or 
that von are about to quit Paris; or that you ar 
returned; or that you were sent up to the s ! 
tier of boxes on the first night of a new pi 
HOW A MAN BECOMES A JO ALIST 











or because a cruel father has made hi 
manufactured out of a pair of old breech r be- 
cause he is a little crooked, and wishes to turn the 
heads of the fair sex by the assist f 8s. 
In reality, the motive is not often very set mn 
omnibus splashes you—a shoemaker refuses y 
} ir of boots so y‘ yr cist be u 
feverish and frenzie To avenge vours you must 
become one of the Kings of Thought. 

SUMPTUARY HINTS. 

Never go to the office varnished and curled 
late Count d’Orsay; you will t n fora rary 
lion who doesn’t want pay for hi I l will 
think vou have your at Ae 

A general rule.—Never write icl 11 
on your finger. 

Another ral rule.-—Never ik ¢ r mis- 
tress at the eff Salary in adva i ranted 
for married women 

We now turn to Paris-Bohei that gerous 
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but joyous kingdom of Bohemia, hs by 
Henri Murger, penetrated by Percy St. John, and | 
whose he ights have even been ascended by Albert | 
Smith. 
of this kingdom, and its inhabitants: 

It is bounded on the north, and on the south, and 
on the east, and on the west, by Necessity; and it is 
situated in all the latitudes of Hope. 
born a poet, painter, sculptor, journalist, or philoso- 
pher; but you become a Bohemian 
glorious country of Bohemia one never breakfasts, 
and rarely dines. One lives a little everywhere: at 
his house, at her house—scarcely ever at one’s own. 

Balzac, the a Prince of Bo- 
hemia. 

No one paid 
had the money ; 
debts. <A friend 


novelist, was 


his 


met him at Ville-d’Avray and 
wanted him to dine at the Restaurant de la Grille. 
“J’m not on terms with that establishment,” said 
Balzac. ‘‘Why so?” ‘ Because I owe eight hundred 
francs for cutlets.” In his moments of depression he 
spoke of engaging in commercial pursuits. ‘“ This 
miserable century being inclined to grocery (cried he), 
why shoul not I be a grocer? Mirabeau sold cloth, 
I'll have a fine shop on the Boulevard ; and on the 
gign, in letters of gold, Balzac and Company—Gro- | 
ceries wholesale and retail. In the shop, Madame 
Sand shall serve behind the counter, with a white rose 
in her hair. At the door, Théophile Gautier shall 
grind coffee, dressed as the shop-boy. Gerard de | 
Nerval will weigh out the moist sugar; and I, Balzac, 
with apron and ¢ 
the establishment.” . . . This fine plan, however 

fell, like a castle built ofcards. Balzac could not per- 
suade his friends.—‘t To be shop-boy (added he), the 


hair should be cut & la Titus, and that rascal Théo- | 


phile Gautier is silly enough to be proud of his curls.” 
Dumas also figures as a royal Bohemian, or | 
rather, as the Amphitryon of Bohemians : 


At Monte-Christo he kept open house ; whosoever | 


First of all, a word about the geography | 


You may be | 


| 


In the | 


| 
| 


debts better than he—when he | 


but no one had more extraordinary | 55% 
+, | him in the midst of his preparations: 


' 
| the poverty of his youthful years, he always found a | illusion easily imagined. 


| hundred louis when he only wanted a hundred francs. | 


The author of this brochure says that Bohemians 
are only to be found in Paris. 
London, and we think we 


| naturalised specimens of the species. 


Paris-Boursier presents a lifelike and enter- 
taining sketch of the stock-jobbing world. Some | 
of the anecdotes are very lively. 

A NEW WAY OF SQUARING THE ACCOUNT. 

You must have heard, dear reader, of the difficulties | 
of last settling day. Never did darker clouds hang 
over the market. Nothing was spoken of but execu- 
tions, flight, and stopping payment. 


Let him come to | 
-an find for him some | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The day before | 


settling-day X—— got wind that one of his largest | 


a great loser, 
X—— ran off to his honse, and surprised 
his trunks had 
already started. * This is shameful,” cried X——; 
“you sha’n’t go.” ‘ WhatcanI do? Iam a ruined 
man. I hope to make a fortune in the U nited States, 
and-sooner or later you will be paid.” ** Directly ; 
you have funds.” “Nota penny.” ‘“ We'll see that 
to-morrow; for if you attempt to go, J’ll call for the | 
police.” * Call as much as you like, I must be off; 
['ll write to you from w Orleans.” With this, 
| heran; X——after him, who caught hold of the tail 
of his coat, which came off in his hand, and the 
defaulter escaped, congratulating himself upon getting 
off so cheaply. But as X 
trophy in his hand, he felt a weight in the pocket, and | 


customers, 
luggage. 


| drew forth a pocket-book stuf fed with bank-notes. It 


} 


cap, will supervise all as master of | ¥ 


1 
| 


| a centime. 


as the viaticum which the unhappy speculator bad 
| proposed taking to the United States. 

THE PETITE-COULISSE AND THE CONTRE-PETITE~ 

COULISSE. 

The petite-coulisse is for the small shopkeepers ; 
contre-petite-coulisse for the costermongers. 
At the contre-petite-coulisse we sell funds to the amount | 
of three francs, fifty centimes; we have premiums of | 
Last month there was a failure, which 
swamped nearly all our capitalists. An extensive 


the 


dropped in to breakfast or dinner found a cover laid | dealer in rabbit-skins, in whom I had the fullest con- 


for him. 
face at the end of the table, and asked his host who | 
it was. ‘I don’t know; one of my son’s friends, I | 
suppose.” 
asked the same question. 
notion. Some friend of my father’s, I suppose. 
shoemaker came one morning to Monte-Christo with 
a bill amounting to a hundred crowns. 
money to-day,” said Dunmas. 
the man: “that’s easily said; 
coming here.” ‘ Well,” said Dumas, 
francs to pay for your time.” 
away enchanted, 


* No money ?” 


“ here are ten 
The shoemaker went 
but came again in three days, and 
Dumas gave him ten francs more to indemnify him 
for his trouble. At the end of six months M. Dumas 
had paid three hundred francs, by tens at a time, 
the shoemaker, and still owed him the hundred crowns. 

Thougii an excellent romancer, M. Dumas does 
not appear to be the best of paymasters, if there 
be any truth in the following anecdote: One 
summer, when ice was very scarce, 
kept his whole stock at the disposal of Dumas. 
One day a servant came and asked for twenty 
pounds of ice for M. Dumas, at the same time 
tendering the money. “What!” said the 
tradesman, “you bring money, and you say you 
come from M. Dumas.” Hereupon the fellow 


confessed that he had come from a citizen in the 
any 
“y | 
him that, | 
the | 
name of a great man, he should know something 


who wanted some ice at 

said this brave restaurateur, 
his business, telling 
audacious enough to assume 


neighbourhood, 
price. “But,” 
sent him about 
when he was 


more about his habits.” 


Here are a few definitions to fit certain classes | 


of the inhabitants of Bohemia: 
The young painter who has not the 
a canvass,— Bohemian. 
The romantic poet who renounces the lyric muse, 


aud hammers out an ep jitaph to the eternal glory of a 


druggist—Bohemian ! 


The journalist who goes the round of the offices | 


with articles which are not even read.—Bohemian ! 


The feeless physician, the briefless barrister, and the 
Bohe- 


comedian who never had 
mians! Bohemians! 

There 
artist, the poet, and the man of letters ought to 
make their first step in the paths of necessity. 
Here, however, are some exceptions. 


a part.—Bohemians ! 


Lamartine had and still has a patrimonial fortune. 
Victor Hugo lived in his mother’s house until he 
married. Alfred de Vigny was a captain of infantry 
before he became a man of letters. 
was not without some property. 
had aninheritance. 
and Greek, 
made a fortune by his art. 
of all others, 
dramatist with 
Chateaubriand, 


M. Scribe, 


six thousand livres a year. 
who tells 


replied | 
but I’ve lost my time in | 


capital to buy 


Alfred de Musse >t 
Eugéne Delacroix 
Jules Janin gave lessons in Latin | 
and gained a living by his trade before he 
the man who, 
had least need of fortune, became a 
As for 
such a pitiable tale about | 


One day Alphonse Karr saw an unknown | fidence, robbed me of twelve franes 


| of 
Karr turned to Dumas the younger, and | tempest. 


“T haven’t the slightest | 
* At 


“T have no | 


| 


, fifteen centimes ; 
| I was compelled to suspend pay ment, and the house | 
Lagingeole and Company disappeared in the 


AND SPECULATION. 
Distrust women in matters of business, . 
The hero of this anecdote is a sharebroker, who h 


LOVE 


was quietly packing up his | 
| of Luxembour; 


| 
| 


off | 


| when he said, 


looked sadly at the | 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| of earliest Christian architecture, 


figured upon the boards these five-and-twenty years | 


past, and who, consequently, ought to have some ex- 
perience. He had the unpardonable weakness to 


| make love to a young and amiable woman who had | 


| employed him in some matters of business. 
| culated ; 
| which were deposited with our hero. 


0 
to | became very intimate. 


She spe- | 
valuable diamonds, 
The story goes 
that after a few settling-days the broker and the lady 
The story adds that an evi- 


but she possessed some 


| dent coolness arose after a certain settling-day, which 


a restaurateur | 


| be my cavalier? 


left the lady a considerable loser. Happily, however, 
the broker had the jewels in his strong box, and was 
quite easy about the result. Some days after the 
settling-day, our hero received the following note :— 
“Mon ami—Lady G gives her grand féte to- 
morrow; I have obtained a card for you. Will you 
As I wish to look well to-morrow, 


| send me my diamonds, or bring them to me yourself 


| he was also yain. 


is a prevailing impression that the is : ee 
| the porters and all the commissionnaires ask him if he 
| has seen the Ariadne. 
| see the Ariadne, the most frequented statue in Europe. | 
| She is comfortably lodged in a hotel, 
| an immense garden. 
| their devotion and their florin to this piece of marble. | 

The face of the Ariadne is that eternal Greek type | 


| outstanding between them ; 


with advantage. 
! 


in the evening. Farewell.” 

Now the man was not de ~— prudence; but 
Prudence said, Keep the diamonds ; 
vanity tempted him to the risk: ¥ vanity carried the 
day. At the 
behaved very whimsically to her poor cavalier 
reproached him with neglect ; 
scene of jealousy. 
of self-conceit. 


; she 


Our hero swam in all the delights 
Next morning, behold a parcel and 


} a note— 


‘“*Monsieur—You have behaved most unworthily, 
and I have not deserved it. I am compelled to quit 


Paris, and, as I wish to keep nothing that ean recall | 
| you to my mind, I inelose everything I hold of yours.” 


The parcel contained all the scrip and notes of sale 
and this love-affair cost 
something like fifty thousand francs. 

Paris-en- Voyage has fewer salient points than 
the preceding brochures. One or two little points 
of judicious criticism may, however, be culled 


DANECKER’S ARIADNE. 


When the Parisian tourist arrives at Frankfort, all | 


Therefore you must go and 
The English never fail to carry 


which is to be met with everywhere. Why then this 
concourse of visitors? This is why: the showman 
lowers over the window a red blind, which mellows 
the light, and gives the marble a rosy transparency, 
and then he turns the statue round upon a socket. 


Ariadne, the flesh-like tints of the marble produce an 


| 


ball the lady sparkled with gems, and | 


and, in fact, got up a | 


surrounded by | 


| By means of this ingenious expedient, and as the eye | 
cannot dwell for long upon any part of the moving 


} am he.’ 


The movement in the mel- 
low shade gives it an appearance of life. It is no 
longer a statue, but a sort of naked woman, couched 
voluptuously upon an heraldic lion. 
THE LANDGRAVE OF HESSE NOMBURG. 
Gustavus-Frederick does not live in his palace, but 
in a sort of pavilion separated from the main body of 
the building. At first sight this announces a sim- 
plicity of taste on behalf of this sovereign; but the 
reason of the simplicity is, that etiquette does not 
allow the apartments of a prince to be visited while 
he occupies them. Every stranger pays a florin to 
contemplate the splendours of this si; gnorial mansion. 
There are about fifty such strangers every day—and 
now you may understand the separate pav ilion. 
. THIERS AND HIS OLD MASTER. 

One ered M. Thiers stopped at the little town 
, and went to see his old schoolmaster, 
Margas. “Don’t you know me?” said M. Thiers to 
the oldman. “No, Monsieur.” ‘ What! not remem- 
ber little Adolphe Thiers, your old scholar at Mar- 
seilles : “Ah, ha!” said the old man, “little 
Thiers, Yes, [remember him; a little rogue.” “I 
“So, so. I am very glad to see you. And 
| how have you been getting on?” ‘ Very well, I 
| thank you.” ‘So much the better. "Tis not so with 
me: scholars are rare.” M. Thiers here offered some 
gold to the good man, and was about to leave him, 
“Pardon my curiosity, but what are 
you? Notary, banker, merchant, or what?” ‘TI have 
retired from business; but I was a minister.” ‘ Pro- 
| testant, I hope,” said old Margas. 

BATHING. 

Decidedly the fairer half of the human species does 
not gain by being seen in that dishabille. What 
third sex is it that appears? Are the waves reveng- 
ing the birth of Venus? These naiads, capped with a 
hideous covering of waxed cloth, and dressed in a 
| black robe, have nevertheless the honours of the 
opera-glass. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 
BOLOGNA AND RAVENNA. 
545.) 


(Continued from p 
Ancona. 
and impressive city 
solemn old mosaics, 
memories of the declining Empire and the corrupt Ex- 
archate—a fascinating residence for such as are con- 
tented to forget the present in the past. The fame of 
an archwologic discovery, made here about the be- 
ginning of ‘last month, had already reached me. 
Some workmen engaged in enls urging a curve of the 
canal connecting the city with its now insignificant 
port, at a slight depth below the surface of the argil- 
laceous bank, came upon a considerable accumulation 
| of bones, together with a variety of antique objects 
the most important of which was a complete suit cf 
armour, entirely of wrought gold; being, unfortu- 
nately, without any intelligent superintendence, they 
hastened to divide this treasure into pieces, share, and 
afterwards furtively dispose, where and at whatever 
price they could, of every fragment. But their act 
was betrayed, either by one of themselves, or by one 
| of the parties purchasing: authorities were informed ; 
the ignorant despoilers were arrested; and large re- 
| wards were offered for whatever recovery of the dis- 
persed fragments might yet be possible. Four pieces 
| only, for the two larger of which was paid 180 seudi, 
| were by this means secured, and are now deposited in 
the Museum of the Municipal College, where I was 
| able to examine them closely. The two most valu- 
able might be parts of the ornaments of a gorget, con- 
sisting in a frame or border, about an inch wide, 
curved at one side, rectilinear at the other, so as to 
resemble the figure of a quarter-moon, being about 
the fourth of a sphere. The material is gold, in the 
| finest open-work of wires, inclosed within an elabo- 
rately wrought list, on a ground of pale red diapha- 
nous stone, which the custode of this museum calls 
| oriental granite. Another fragment, for which 
70 scudi were paid, had been already fused by the 
| goldsmith purchasing it from the workmen, and was 
| restored by him in a formless state, but with an exact 
copy, in baser metal gilt, of the original; this-resem- 
bles a bracelet of gold lamina, divided into squares 
| by avery minute oraamental border. Beside these are 
| displayed, in seventeen glazed cases, a variety of other 
| objects from the same spot—fragments of iron, small 
terra-cotta lamps, cubes of mosaic (almost whitened), 
| pieces of marble, porphyry, smalt, glass vases broken, 
| and animal's teeth, one apparently the tusk of a wild 
| boar. The remaining objects found, not of intrinsic 
value, have all been recovered, and placed in different 
| parts of the museum. Among them are to be ob- 
served, together with a great number of human bones, 
three skulls, one preserved perfectly with all its teeth; 
| another only in about one moiety ; several large terra- 
| cotta vases, mostly amphora, one of ¥ hich, shape i 
| like an elongated ellipse, presents a curious specimen 
of sepulchral usage, containing the single bone of 
| what must have been an extremely vigorous arm; 
moreover, a number, amounting perl to some 
| dozens, of large thick tiles, told were 


which I 
‘found placed leaning against each other in 
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pane 


series, so as to form a d 
cement, beneath which rude s¢ pulchral cov ring these 


tiles are perforated, as if to admit iron cramps. Th 


report had reached Bologna that the golden armour 


had been identitied as that of Odoacer, the Herulian 
king, and that even his body had been discovered 
thus encased, in perfect preservation, though imme- 
jiately mouldering into dust on exposure to the air; 
but when at Ravenna I could obtain no confirmation 
of this story, nor any proof that a single inscription 
had been brought to light. I visited the spot on the 
canal shortly distant from one of the city gates, 
where, however, no traces remain of the works effected, 
no appearance of a hollowing in the soil, such as 
might have been used for interment. Odoacer having 
been put to death after his defeat by Theodoric, it 
does not seem probable that his fune ral should have 
been attended vith pomp m the very capital where 
the Gothic conqueror reigned. I was glad to ob- 
serve various restorations of the. ancient mosaics in 
progress at Kavenna. bis 

MODERN LITERATURE IN THE PAPAL 

STATES 

Ix Italy generally, but especially in these states, one 
may be surprised at finding how much more intellee- 
tual ability and ardour in the pursuits of literature 
exist under the surface than ever works its way out- 
wards, asserting claims to high distinction, or exer- 
cising extended influence. For this must no doubt 
be deemed mainly responsible the political circum- 
stances which have withheld all Italian Governments, 
save the Sardinian, from granting effectual and per- 
manent freedom to the press; but partly, also, the low 
estimation of literature in the financial sense, render- 
ing it, as a profession, one of the least eligible; and 
partly the almost total deficiency of critical periodicals 
above the flimsiest journalism of theatres and * belles 
lettres” (excepting, indeed, the more solid and able 
Civilta Cattolica). A residence, during the greater 
part of the summer, in different cities of these States, 
has enabled me to obtain information concerning their 
literary conditions, which, from a distance, it is difti- 
cult to arrive at. That which may be considered as 
par excellence the cultivated city of the Ecclesiastical 
dominions, is Bologna, whose population is more 
generally instructed, through means of institutions 
affording gratuitous education to all, with a middle 
and higher class more addicted to studious habits, and 
far more of the outward and material civilisation con- 
ducing to the comforts as well as dignity of civic life, 
than the metropolis itself. True, the academic glories 
of Bologna have suffered lamentable eclipse ; and a 
university which in the Middle Ages collected from 
19,000 to 15,000, has now an average of only 500 
students! having yielded to depression even in the 
present century, owing to the ill-counselled measure 
after the political movement of ’31, which expelled all 
foreigners from these schools, and has continued in 
prohibitive force ever since, save in a few exceptional 
cases backed by strong interest. Previously to that 
year, about 1000 were usually assembled within these 
walls, many from distant countries, particularly 
Greeks, who were attracted in great numbers by the 
advantages held out here almost free of expense. 
Still, however, the ancient formula, ‘“‘ Bononia docet,” 
is proudly quoted by her writers; and the stranger 
can hardly leave his hotel here without beine at once 
reminded that he is in a uniy ersity town, by a species 
of poetic trumpeting to honour academic successes 
truly Italian in form, namely, sonnets addressed to 
laurelled candidates for the Doctorate or Lic: nti ite, 
which meet the eye affich’s at almost every angle of 
these streets. One might expect something of medi- 
eval grandeur in the Bolognese University; but the 
handsome modern palace to which it has been trans- 
ferred, with cloisters of grey stone, ample corridors, 
and well-lighted rooms, is utterly without externals 
to impose on the imagination. Public spirit, for 
the honour of this institution, it is gratifying to see 
evinced substantially in the ac quisition lately made, at 
an expense of 16,000 scudi, of a spacious suite of 
tfooms, thrown into communication with the main 
building by opening the wall of an adjacent palace, 
whither has been transferred, with much _ better 
arrangement, the vast and well-selected Museum of 
Natural History, Anatomy, Osteology, &c. The 
public library occupies six halls in an ample wing 
added to this edifice by Benedict XIV. It ranks 
among the best in Italy, and contains more than 
150,000 volumes, besides 600 MSS. in different idioms, 
and a valuable collection of engravings 

The Bolognese of the lower orders speak a strange 














patois of lisping truncate sounds, which the first of 


Philologic authorities, Mezzofanti, pronounced to 
ave more analogy with the French than any other 
idiom. Lending itself to comic expressi m with no 
little effect, this ‘dialect has been made the vehicle of 
poetic utterance by some among the humbler ranks, 
who not unfrequently possess th vein of humorous 
inspiration, as | have seen evinced in MS. sonnets, 
More clever in their way than thousands of ambitious 
attempts in the same form from refined Italian pens 
Classical poets of Italy have been translated into this 
idiom; and, what is more curious, a celebrated series 
of novels in the Neapolitan dialect (totally distinct 
from this), the Pentamerone (published originally at 
Naples, 1627, under the pseudonyme of Abbattutis 


escription of roof, without | 
jones were all lying on the ground. Some of these | idiom — other peculiarities of his fellow-citizens, as 
» Modenese, to the best acco 

In higher walks there 





writers of fiction fully equal to the 


Recitals and Keep akes 


to English literature than 
In these pages the best poetic contributor with whom 


many of whose sonnets on devotir 
an elevated piety with finely harmonious expression. 
eis the author of a drama on 
of Poperzia Rossi, whi 
but I in vain attempted to procuré 
Another frequent contributor to the “ 








natives of Bologna, i 


without any pretension, executed in a ] 
The author’s idea was suggested by the portrait- 
decorations of a hall painted in fresco, in a beautiful 
villa built by the se ulptor Baruzzi, on i 
emine nce ove rlooking and now in process of 
after having been devastated by the wan- 
ton V and: alism of i i 


pana local ceé 


for his peculiar province, ¢ 
» justly eulo; vise d for 


oils dedie ‘aires to the n mechanism of ve 
lows Ww ith such light facility. 
and a tendeney to soci 


judice to national dignity—as Italy 
Many of his minor 
their shafts of ridieule being direéted against the rage 
for Opera (to the extinction of the em obk r nationalities 
and the effeminate ; 
stresses and dancers—the 
malities of high life, 


has fatally proved. 








a a pret: on that exe 
as the very end and « esse mntial 


much modern Italian writing 
In these lines the superiority of feel lin 
simplicity to technical i 











Sup] OSES eo if conducted by ( 
adventures) to the v ario us haunts of fas bin and 
time-killing—the 
observes the manners of an effeminised 





; plan of Dante's ani 
thing of his idiosvneracy in a fi 


in earnest discourse, and overhe 
lating to their honour, 
their argumentation. 


that of Ja patria still more, in 
ludes them to be high- 


a sufficient fund for 
the bouquets of exotic i i 
showered at the feet of some adored dansante on 
The satirist’s object 
respectal ble whe n he commas nts on the false position of 


halidien. or ree piano-pe sformer, witl 
view to a marriage of 
i The state of society he 
will be ae pare! nt to eve wv reader, is essentially 
1 and falsely-principled sp < res 





ier circles among his countrymen, 
Other productions 


rises into political enthusiasm whet 





— ssiniceneneliitindinatesite ee een ene 


to Pius IX., and describing the spont is festiviti 
celebrated in honour of that Pontiff du r thie] 
when his name was considered the watehwor 
liberty, his intluence the inauguration of a new era for 
Italy. rhe edition of these poems last published at 
Bologna, also « -omprises a prose treatise o1 

in Art—J/ Pittori Puristi—whose int 
ciples are condemned in unqualil ied terms, with more 













of bitterness, as it struck me, than thoug ippre- 

ciation. The Marquis Antonio Tone 0 highly- 

esteemed Bol Pree. »bleman, enthus levoted 
} lit 





to study, who has written much but 
Some of his blank verse compositio! 
read aloud with striking effect; and i pro= 
ductions, a monody on the death of bi ighter, and 
‘The Cemetery ;’ (// Cimeterio), are in a strain of 
melancholy tenderness, elevated by religious feeling 
the most profound, that impressed me as bearing some 
analogy to the genius of Young. I was sorry to hear 
of the mental eclipse which has overtaken another 


he: urd 





esteemed writer of the patrician class here—the 
Countess Malazzi, a lady of well-known abilities as a 
poetess and classic scholar, displayed in several 


translations from Cicero, and, besides original poems, 
admired metrical versions of the “‘ Rape of the Lock ” 
and ** Loves of the Angels.” ence study, it is 
said, has destroyed the balance of intellect in this 
accomplished woman, after her arrival at the more 
advanced period of life. 

The annals of Bologna, its struggles for indepen- 
dance, its fiercely opposed factions, and medieval 
splendours present a rich vein of exploration to the 


historian, of suggestions to the romance-w “~ or, y 
have been compiled in six volumes, down to the year 





1796, by Salvatore Muzzi (of this city), with scru~ 
pulous minuteness: the events of every year noted 
down in chronologic order under a separate heading. 
I waded through some volumes of this publication, 
but found little else than a dry narration of facts in 
the style of the old chroniclers, sober, laborious, and 
precise. The episode of the captivity, the | im- 
prisonment, and clandestine amours of i 
has been made the subject of a novel, insignificantly 
filling a small volume, and never admitted to cele- 
brity; and the tragically-romantic storv of Imelda 
Lambertazzi (fully as pathetic as that of Juliet), has 
been illustrated by the English but not the Italian 
Muse. <A chronicle interesting for the light it throws 
on the manners, the local events and _ illustrious 
characters, of a particular epoch, was published here, 
a few years since, by a professor of the Artistic 
Academy, Gaetano Giordanii—‘ The Arrival and 
Sojourn in Bologna of the Sovereign 
Clement VII., for the coronation of Cl 
(Della Venuta e Dimora in Bologna del S. P. 
Settimo, §c.) ‘This is splendidly 





1Z1us 








volume adorned with portraits of all the most 
brated Bolognese contemporaries and other assistants 


at the ceremony, also the laudatory inscriptions, 
triumphal arches, and other ephemeral decorations 
prepared for the m¢ eting of the two _ potentates, 
engravings of the costumes of the period, and other 
de tails. rhe festivities, processions, and cathedral 
pomps are described with exactness, partaking some- 
what of the chamberlain’s note-book in style, the 
very silk stockings of the attending the 
triumphant success of his Holiness b ing particular- 
ised. More relevant are some curious personal de- 
tails of the intercourse between the Pope and | mperor 
the things that passed in the Legatine Palace, 
oceupied by both, and their public and private collo- 
quies; the demonstrations of popular feeling toward 
these crowned heads ; and descriptions of the Bolognese 
churches in their then state of architecture and adorn- 
ment. The voluminous appendix with which this 
work is finished, entering into biographic particulars 
of the distinguished who appear on the pageant-scene 
more or less prominently, and the celebrated sanc- 
tuaries visited by Charles or the vl forms the 
portion most interesting to general readers. Those 
to whom statistics respecting Italian previnces are 
of interest, will find the most valua le information of 
this kind in the monthly publications of the Bolognese 
Agrarian Society, and the Almanack “ Emilia P 

tificia,” appearing for the first time this year, to be 
henceforth annual 











QUEEN ELIZABETH AND Sir Puitie SYDNEY.— 
Among the objects of interest exhibited at the Museum 
of the Wilts Archeological Society at Salisbury last 
week, was a lock of hair of Queen Elizabeth’s, which 
was found some time since at Wilton-house, between 
the leaves of a copy of ‘“‘ The Arcadia. The hair is 
light brown, approaching to auburn, certainly not red, 












although with a reddish tinge. Its authe nti y is set 
forth in a paper in an early hand, wi ‘This 





Lock of Queen Elizabeth’s own Hair was pre ented to 
Sir Philip Sidney by her Majesty’s owne fai 

on which He made these verses and gave them to the 
Queen, on his bended knee. Anno Domini 1573.” 
And pinned to this is another paper, h, written 
in a different hand, said to be Sidney’s own, we have 
the verses— 











‘Her inward worth all outwar yw t nds 
Envy her merits with regret commends 
Like sparkling Gems her Virtues draw the Sight, 





And in her Conduct she is alwaies Bright 
When She imparts her thoughts her words have force, 
And Sense and Wisdom flow in sweet I ; 


( { 1e8 








THE CRITIC, 





SCIENCE 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


Yur MANIFESTATION OF PoLARITY IN THE DIS- 
rRIBUTIO ray ;ANISED BEINGS IN TIME.— 
Under this 1 repellant heading, which unfortu- 








1appens to defy simplifying or shortening, Pro- 
fessor EK. Forbes has 


> lucid 


mtrived to convey to us some 


very and carefully-elaborated ideas upon the 
distribution of Life throughout the portion of Time 
which on geological data is deemed to have witnessed 


the existence of Organised beings, from their very 


start, after “ the beginning,” when Earth, Air, and 
Water first became suited for the manifestation of 
Life. 

Professor Forbes justly deems his employment of 
the term Polarity in this special sense deserving both 


of explanation and since, 
such has been the 


be) attached 


justification, most assuredly, 
usual signification (limited it may 
to this word, that it is difficult, without 


the guidance of this writer, to grasp the signification 
he attaches to it. He tells us that Polarity is used 
by naturs ralists to convey the idea of a manifestation 


pment at the opposite poles of an 
definition, omitting development, 
the sense in which the word is used 





that we have no word 
meaning of this idea. This want of 
very irksome element of the English 

nnot mould and adapt it to our 


‘ truly enough, 


in the German and the Greek, without 
the most frightful barbarisms; and 
1 to make one poor word, like this 
ery drudge to convey various and fre- 





f ithy di nt meanings—a necessity the more to 
be deplored, since scientific writers, as a class, but 
too often contrive, by a most involved construction 
and an arl itrary use of even common words, to make 
the study of the details of the sciences, conveyed to 
the world by means of the Transactions, Journals, 
c r tl ious Societies or publishing bodies, a 
painful task instead of a pleasure to 
when the word 


History, Polarity is 








ies the progress in opposite directions 
the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms: 
1 of the two great Stan Life, if 
junction, being at the points where we 
tl lowest development of each, and 
nimal and Vegetable natures are almost 
that it is difficult to decide, in 


ther the body before us be an ani- 


—as for example, the organisms 
mn of No. 316 of this Journal. On 
strongest manifestations of Pola- 


ind Vegetable worlds are to be 
est developments which these two 


capable of producing; the most 
antenel being the furthest removed 
gs from the most highly organised 


vecetable—or ‘oe ther words, thev exist at the oppo- 


ite pol f the sphere of organised beings. 








lesire to discover a law, or progressive scheme, 
reative arrangements of Nature, has given rise 
’ speculations respecting the distribution of 

logical Time; all of them founded on facts 

ss clearly understood. Hence a sprung 

ihe following heses :—the evolution of all orga- 
sed types udimentary prototype: a suc- 
cession of distinct op originating forms of animals and 





vegetables in order of the progression within their re- 








§] ries: of a coéval starting of the great groups 
of { beings wholly, or for the most part, at the 
beg but in every instance by the lower forms 
of the type: that the Faunas and Floras of geological | 
epochs represent the successive zones of life which 
ha v te _ the reographical regions between the 
Eq ° Pol les: an uniformity of life-arrange- 
ments + the mghout time and repetition through sub- 


stitution ote jual and similar groups: and of manifes- 
tation, in the distribution of life in time of analogies 
that are essentially theological. 

Professor Forb the progress his own 
ypinions on this is gradually de eloped | vy 


traces 
sul je ct, 





rapid ; iccumulation of pabndatolodl ical facts within 
ars te comes to the conclusion | 


( 
th 

ie tot wee few y 
that it is no longer 


le, in the face of the evidence 
ained fact 














ne by these well-ascert s, to adopt any one 

of the notions we have just cited. The first appear- 
ance of groups of beings is most clearly not upon any 
st ver of organic Prog rression. Suitable con- 
d been met by the creation of suitable | 
types; n type being found to have ever been repeated 
d ig the efflux of time, wherever its full history, 

from its creation to its extinction, has been made out. 
Lhis most important law embodies a grand result of 
eologica Nevertheless it would seem that 

in tl 1 augements, so to speak, of generic 








ART, 


MUSIC, THE 








| types in time, we meet with an indication of the 
working of a gener il law of another kind, depending 
on the manifestation of the relation of Polar ity. 

It has been customary to group all geological 
epochs under three great sections—the Paleozoic, or 
oldest; the Mesozoic, or middle; and the Cainozoic, 
usually called Tertiary, or newest. Now Professor 
Forbes points out that there exists a far greater atli- 
nity between both the faunas and floras of the Mesozoic 
and Tertiary epochs, than between those belonging to 
the Mesozoic and Paleozoic periods. On the other 
hand, the forms of life characteristic of the Paleozoic 
formations, the products of a vast succession of time- 
periods, have, when regarded in their totality, a won- 
derful agreement and relationship amongst them- 
selves. On these grounds, he proposes to designate 
all the geological epochs subsequent to the PAL.xo- 
zoe, by the term NEozorc. 

If we contemplate these two great divisions of geo- 


logical time separately, we find that the manifesta- | 


tion of generic types during 


striking and contrasting phenome na. the 


Thus, 


each period exhibits | 





DRAMA, ke. 





though perceptible by our minds only in connection 
with it. 

“Tn venturing on a speculation of this kind, I a 
aware that it is subject to much misrepresentatior 
and liable to be misunderstood ; the more so since the 
suggestion must precede the demonstration. At pre- 
sent it can scarcely be received as more than a sug- 
gestion—one put forth as worthy of consideration. 
But, in issuing it, I do so keeping in view a vast 
number of individual facts, and base it upon the 
results of investigations of no small extent. To 
lay these before the scientific world in detailed and 
tabulated shape will be the work of more leisure than 
can at present be devoted to the task. In the hope of 
acquiring fresh data, I—rashly, some may think— 
make public this hypothesis. That it is the only one 
of its class which holds out a prospect of eliminating 
the germs of truth contained in the conflicting theories 
at present more or less in vogue, and the “only one 
with which the presence of species of any group of 
organised beings at any geological epoch will not 








| disagree, are surely considerations that should secure 


marimum deve lopme nt of. generic type Ss duri ing the Paleo- | 


201C period was during its earlier epoc hs: that du “ing 
the Neozoic } eriod tow ards its later epochs. 


It is in Silurian and Devonian formations that the 


| tation, 


sum of generic types and concentration of character- | 


istic forms of the Paleozoic period is to be observed ; 
whilst during the Neozoic period, we find the maxi- 
mum development of generic types to occur during 
the Cretaceous, Tertiary, and the Present epochs, 
which last is itself part of the Tertiary. 
hand, at the close of the Paleozoic and commence- 
ment of the Neozoic epochs, there was a poverty in 
the development of generic types. If putin a tabular 


On the other | 


form, the meaning will be, perhaps, more readily ap- | 


prehended :— 


ch of the maximum de- 











Present and Tertiary epochs} FI 
Pres ean Ter 7 oe ve slopme nt of Neozoic Ge- 
Neozoi Cretaceous epoc | 
Period * neric Types. 
Ne" Oolitic epochs... sersseseeee Intermediate, 
| OR aaa ae ) E po hs of po ve ty of pro- 
Tria ! duction of Generic Types 





Permian epo in Time 


Carboniferou Interme 





e maxi imum de- 





Devonian epochs 








| Stlurian epochs vel pm nt of Palxozoic 

tur an ep CIB ceseceeee eee ] Gener Types 
Let us try one more illustration. As at the two 
exive ities of a bar-magnet, its north and south 
poles, the manifestation of the magnetic force is de- 
veloped in its greatest intensity; so, at the two ex- 
tremes of geological time, the most remote and the 





most recent periods, we observe the creative force in 
the production of organised beings to have been also 
developed in its greatest intensity. 
Before the Silurian, and after the 
the present epochs, no special 
+ shave as vet been shown to have been mani- 
— od. Inthe system of Life, of which all known 
atures, living or extinct, as yet described, are in- 
se ral perts, 
and there is a consistency in its co-ordination that 
suggests the probs ability of our being acquainted with 
its extremes—it would seem that the creation of the 
fauna and flora of the oldest 
the beg 
event in the 


commencement of 


Life-system of this earth. 


Professor Forbes then instances that the agreement | 


| already shown to exist as the especial characteristic 
of the system, equally pervades it in its minor de- 
tails; and that whatever epoch of creation we have 
under consideration, we shall find the corresponding 
poch displaying a similar creative activity, and 
marked by the appearance of group for group. 
that the two great manifestations of creative intensity 
are, as it were, in contrast or opposition, and re- 
spectively substitute each other: groups that are 











| porter and Professor W. 
>! to demonstrate to the 


for it a friendly reception. If it be true, as I beliey 

it to be, then the truth that it contains is most he 
portant ; if it prove in the end to be a misinterpre- 
it will at least have served the good purpose 


of stimulating inquiry in a fresh direction.” ‘This 





language! is language, befitting a follower of Induc- 
tive Science and a teacher of great truths—language 
clear, concise, and bold, announcing a grand hypo- 


thesis in a tone alike removed from doubt and timi- 
dity, or from overweening confidence and dogmatism. 
PHYSICS. 

Tie Dyxamic Turory or Heat.—A debate of 
interest on this subject took place at Liverpool after 
the presentation to the Section A. of a Report on - 
present state of our knowledge of Radiant Heat, by 
the Rey. Baden Powell. This discussion originate f 
in a very pertinent question put to the Rev. re- 
Thomson, requesting them 
Section how the Dynamical 


| theory of Heat, which necessitates an increased ex- 


pansion of the 


heated body by an increase of the 
it of the vibrations, cou!d be reconciled with the 
antimony, 


exter 
well-known instances of water, cast-iron, 
and bismuth, which expand by cooling or passi 
from the liquid to the solid condition. Mr. W. Thor 
son alone attempted to divert this home-thrust, by 






| alleging, in the first place, that the Dynamical theory 


| of heat 


creations of generic | 


so far as our knowledge here extends— | 


Paleozoic period was | 
inning, and the appearance of Man the closing | 
i molecule to 


So | 


parallel within their sub-kingdoms or classes taking | 


the places of each other, and playing a corresponding 
part in the economy of nature. 

It is but just, both to the profound and acute 
naturalist whose views it has been attempted to de- 
velope in this abstract, as well as to the reader—so as 
to avoid a misconception by the latter of the teach- 
ing involved in this simple and grand generalisation 
quote the cl sing s remarks of the Professor. 
| “There may appear, he s Lys, to be a contradiction 

involved in the expression manifestation of polarity in 
for, since time implies sequence or progression 
in one direction only, how can we connect with time 
an arrangement that involves the notion of progres- 
sion in opposite directions proceeding from a median 
zero fr 
| “But time is an attribute with which man’s mind 
invested creation—a mode of regarding Diviae 
ideas, necessary for the conception of time by our 
limited faculties, 7 
essence of the Divine scheme 
We speak of Polarity in Time, for want of a better 
phrase; but this polarity, or arrangement in opposite 
| directions, with a development of intensity towards 
the extremes of each, is itself, if s am right in my 
speculations, an attribute or regulating law of the 
divinely originating scheme of Creation, and there- 
fore strictly independent of the notion of time, 


—to 





time; 


1 





has 


| nishing in extent and rapidity, 


and forming in itself no part nor | 
of Organised nature. | 


than any other in failing to 


was no worse 
reconcile these anomalies; and, secondly, he held 
that water during the process of cooling to the 


freezing point, began, when it attained its maximum 
density [Ze. about 6° F. above the melting point of 
ice) to appro: ach the molecular arrangement which it 
actually assumes during the act of freezing. Pro- 
fessor Steveliy was dissatisfied with this explanation, 
since a true theory must be reconcilable with every 
well-established fact—an axiom indisputable in 
matters of science; and yet, as he was almost satis- 
fied of the truth of this theory of heat, he would be 
grateful if Professor Thomson would reconcile these 
apparent contradictions with the theory, assuming each 
ive poles. In reply, Profess« W. 
rhomson showed that, since water certainly expands 
during its solidification, the polar condition which its 
molecules then assume must be such, that they keep 
each further apart from the other when in this fixed 
and solid state th: in when they had free play, assuming 
every possible position with respect to one another, as 
they probably “ in their thermal motions, when the 
water is warm and liquid. But when water gradually 
approaches the freezing point, the activity of these 
thermal motions is diminished, so that the motions of 
the polar axes and the molecules of water are likewise 
gradually circumscribed within more and more narrow 
limits, whilst the axes of contiguous particles begin to 
tend towards the relative positions with respect to ea: 
other which they finally assume during the act ot 
freezing. Such a tendenc y would cause the mass 
water to expand when its temperature approxin 
to the freezing point, even before it is converted i 
ice, and which we know to be the fact. After the 
mass is frozen the thermal motions of or among its 
particles can no longer be, as when in the liq rid 
condition, motions involving any excursions of tl ir 
pol: ir axes ; and these, be they what they may, dimi- 
allow the mass to 
contract, which is the case with ice, in common with 
other solids, by continued depression of tempe ae 
This hypothesis of Professor W. Thomson’s, althoug! 
not necessarily the true theory, by which these 
apparent anomalies of water, cast-iron, &c., are recon- 
ciled with the Dynamical theory of Heat—is not 
merely both elegant and ingenious, but is quite in 











| accordance with the hypothesis of molecular polarity, 


and does no violence to any known laws of matte! I, 
and most certainly adds fresh support to the no 
generally accepted theory of Heat by explaining a1 way 


| some well-known facts which have hitherto prove 


stumbling blocks to its general acceptance. 
HeRMEs. 
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ON THE APPARENT MECHANICAL 
ACCOMPANYING ELECTRIC 


ACTION | 
TRANSFER. | umbo of his shiel B 
Experiment 1st.—I placed a piece of smooth car- | With which its dise was adorned. 


Over the breast is generally found the 
and sometimes other ornaments 
Such, without 
much variation, are the arms usually found in the 
which I filled with a pint of liquid consisting of one | Staves of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The miscel- 
part of nitrie acid and forty-nine of water. Upon | laneous articles are much more varied. Of personal 
the limestone I placed a sovereign which weighed 123 | Ornaments, the first that attract our attention are the 
grains, and on the upper surface of the coin I placed | fibulze, or brooches, and the buckles. The latter are 
one end of a platinum wire, connected with the posi- | usually of bronze gilt, and are often very elabo- 
tive — of a voltaic battery. The wire and the coin | rately ornamented; and many of the fibul e, which 
W kept firm on the limestone by a stick of glass are found upon both male and female skeletons, are 
supported vertically. Around the limestone I coiled | ¢Xtremely rich and beautiful. They are often 
a second platinum wire connected with the negative | profusely ornamented with tilagree-work, ani 
le of the battery. ‘ | garnets and other stones, or sometimes glass or paste 


ponate of lime at the bottom of a rather deep saucer, 





When the action commenced hydrogen gas was | set usually upon chequered foils of g ud. Some of 


liberated at the negative pole, and carbonic acid gas | the finest known examples of Saxon fibul lw are in the 
from that part of the coin in connection with the | Faussett Collection: their general size is from an 
limestone at the positive pole. I kept this in action | inch and a half to two inches diameter (the cir- 
fifty hours, and then took the apparatus apart. The | CUlar ones); but the Faussett collection possesses 
sovereign had sunk into the limestone to the depth of | of considerably larger dimensions. This magnilicent 
half its thickness, leaving a clear impression. But | OPPament 1s no less than three and a halt inc! 
the most remarkable circumstance was that the | i diameter, a quarter of an inch thick at the edge 
car’ bonte acid gas, in its evolution from the stone, had and three-quarters of an inch thick at the centre, a 
struck off a portion of the milled edge of the sove- | of gold, and weighing between six ant : seven ounces. 


sses on 






reign, and the pieces so struck off, which lay around, It is covered with ornaments of filagré ine con- 
were large enough in some cases to contain three of | centric circles, 0g IS set with garnets and with pal 
blue stones. The J//lustrated London Ne f Oct. 7 


the nine marks. Moreover, a small portion of the 
id was carried up by the evolution of the gas, and 
led about an inch and a half of the glass stick, 
ch for that length chanced to be groun d. I care- 
fully removed this ‘gilding, which I weighed with the | 


| gives a woodcut a this and of two other fibula, 
| with which our readers will content themselves until 
| the more magnificent coloured illustrations of Mr. 
Roach Smith are placed before them. ‘These circ ae 

















pis sof gold struck off. They weighed three grains, | ibule are universal in the Ki BS eats di: in E 
which was exactly the loss sustained by the sovereign. Anglia, and wherever the An; glo ra 
= mark, this occurred at the positive pole; on testing fibule are what antiquaries call 


though the resemblance to a cross is 
These fibule were used to fasten 
the graceful cloak or robe whicl 


» liquid, it evinced not a trace of gold or copper, but 
pa a portion of nitrate of lime. Indeed, had 
either of these metals been in solution, they must 





hare gone to the negative } ole. | dress of both sexes. Other jewe Iry is fi 
Experiment 2nd.—I repeated the above experiment | C@Mce, and in a great variety of for 





( ured glass and earthenware are 1 
| were worn by men as well as women. 
of Angl usually accomp: ann 1 by 
articles of utility as well as ornam 
little trinkets which we now eall a chitclaine has 
its prototype at the waist of the 
pottery which is found in Saxon 
of Roman manufacture; for our 
| fathers, for several ages after 


in a different manner. 11 placed the same sovereign, 


on a larger piece of Hanentone. at the bottom of a large 
glass jar, filling it with 1 ounce of sulpharic acid and 
49 ounces of distilled water. The pressure of the 
fluid was, of course, greater from the er ater depth of 
the vessel containing it. I also used a larger and 
heavier glass weight to keep the platinum wire and 
the coin in their place. 1 employed a sulphate of 
copper battery of eight pairs; the action was con- | ° 
tin “a for 40 hours. The sovereign, which had } 'S ’ . “ . 
weighed at the commencement of this experiment that of the Ir own Matutacture was ru 
120 grains, now weighed only 114 grains, having lost | ‘*" lo-Saxon glass is common 
sic grains in this second experiment. The pieces | thin ; it is found in drinking- 
were struck off in the same manner as before, and lay | 4fter describing various other 
upon the surface of the marble, and upon being remarked that a careful comparison 
weizhed were found to be exactly siz grains. I must | 54XU implements and ornament t 
not omit to state that in this latter experiment I | We have hitherto understood of the degree of 
placed a narrow glass strip upon the jar, about half | ton existing among the Anglo-S exons Des 
an inch above the fluid, as I expected 





o-Saxon ladies are 





and the bun 













crvatalliac- conversion to Christianity. Mr. Wrighs « 

tion of sulphate of lime upon its under surface. I S P ars Ie wns a Prose 

was not disappointed, as the whole of the under part | pulchral customs of Pelli es ge 2 ate nti- 

of the glass strip was covered with hundre ds of needle | Rental ee part of the subject which will be 

crystals of sulphate of lime. ‘This strip of glass was found to be happily illustrated by a comparison of 

placed in a line exactly corresponding to the line of the foregoing remarks with the notice of the contents 

passage of the electric current; it was curious to | 0! Some Franco-Merovingian graves, which we giv 

observe that every one of the crystals was at right | "4 late ed part of this article, ; : 

anglzs to the electric current, viz.. in the magnetic _, An interesting a scribed stone has recently been 

direction. In the electric transfer of the earthy car- discovered on the site of ancient Ebwra : 

bonates, and probably of many other substances, the | found in digging for the drain from Monk Bar to the 

me hanical action of the qases evolved at botl, poles of river Ouse, at the junction of G odran saul ‘ 

the voltaic battery, is strikingly shown by sup- Petergate, at the depth of twenty-eight fect below thi 

porting a piece « f clay slate in a horizontal position, surface. It is a slab of grey limestone, measuring, ir 

afew inches above each pole, and somewhat below its ye nt riers ated sti te, about three feet line square, 

the surface of the fluid employed. In this way I have | #2 Years the i aimee! inscription : 

obtained crystals of the carbonates of lime, str mitia, P * CAESARI 

and baryta on the under part of the clay slate, both va 

at the positive and negative pol s of the battery. | NV a eae 
Leduction.—A constant disturbance of the fluid NTIFEX * MAXIMVS 

electrically acted on is a powerful agent in the forma- TESTATIS * XII * IMP *\ 

tion of minerals, and in modifying the forms of] , eee oe ; 

matter, ANDREW CROSSE. The few missing letters are easily supplied, and then 

| the inscription will ran: IMP * CAESAR * NERVAE‘* FI 
NER * TRAIANVS * AVG * GERM * PONTIFEX * MAXIMVS. 
TR * POTESTATIS XII‘ IMP. VI‘ PER * LEG * 
which may be translated as follows: * 1 
Cesar, son of Nerva, Nerva ‘Trajanus, 

| Germanicus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribun 
twelfth time, Imperator for the sixth year, 


found in 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
SUMMARY. 
aiting for Mr. C 








WuiILr our readers are w . R. Smith’s the 


more comple ‘te and elaborate work on the Faussett | Ninth Legion called Hispanica | erected this building, 
Collection of Saxon Antiquities, they will not be dis- | of which the stone formed a part. rhe date then is 


eased to have a résumé of Mr. T. Wright’s inte- | 109-10; therefore, in that year, the Ninth Legion was at 
rating paper upon them, delivered at the recent Eburacum (the Sixth Legion was usually stationed at 
meeting of the Archeological Association at Liver- | York). It came into Britain with Claudius in 43 a.p., 
be a To describing the circumstances under which | and formed part of the forces of Agricola, when he 
such antiquities are found, Mr. Wright gave an inte- 








subdued the Brigantes in 79 A.p. ‘There was nothing 


Testing little sketch of Saxon interments. The body | discovered to show what kind of building the in- 
was usually laid on its back in the middle of the | scribed stone had formed a portion of. One of th 


Loor of the grave. In the grave of a man we almost 
always find above the right shoulder the iron head of 
4 spear, and in general we may trace by the colour of 
the earth the decayed wood of the shaft, until near 
the foot of the skeleton lies the iron spiked ferule 
Which terminated it at the other end. We sometimes | month’s summary was the annual meeting of 
slso meet with one or more smaller heads, of javelins | ssex Society, at Maldon, which, though thinly 
or arrows. Closer to the side of the skeleton lies | atten led, was an interesting meeting. Some of our 
wually a long iron broadsword. Another article | readers may have observed that Dr. Smith, in his Dic- 
se uiarly characteristic of Saxon interments is the | tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, has revived 
knife (sear), which served as both knife and dagger. | the exploded theory of Camden, 


gates of the station is supposed to have been near t 
spot upon which it was found, and it is possible that 
this may have been tlie work commemorated. 
Among the meetings of County Societies whi 
were compelled to omit for want of space in our last 
f the 





h we 








that the site of the 














It is generally five or six inches long, though some- | important Roman Station of Colonia Camualodunum 
“mes it extends to the length of ten or eleven was to be found at Maldon. The question was fully a 








large conical | 













ably discussed at the Essex Society’s m 
paper by Dr. Duncan, who leaves no room t 
the correctness of the conclusion to which al! 
antiquaries have almost unanimously am 
Colchester is the site of that important statior 
Rev. C. Merivale, the Roman historian, entered 
anargument to show that Colonia and Camulodunun 
were not one and the same place, but that Camul 
dunum was the British city of Cunobelin, 
Colonia the Roman station adjoining; the site of 
former perhaps being, as was long ago suggested in 
t { ia by the Rev. H. 

Village of Lexden, around whi h are several tumuli 
olchester being the j 
yi anda iW 
: nique Roman vase lately dis- 
covered at Colchester, of which we give an account 
i ur summary for June Ist, and the Rev. B. 











Jenkins, the present 





rs were 




















Lodge read a paper upon it, containing an ingenious 
suggestion as to the interpretation of the it ription, 
different from that of Mr. C. Roach Smith, which we 
gave on June Ist. Mr. Lodge’s suggestion is, 
that the inscription (which was clearly ratched 
upon the vase after it was baked) refers not to the 
figures with which the vase is ornamented, but to the 
pe whose relics were deposited wit! it. The 
il tion is ‘ Secundus para sa pe mes Viil., 

V alentinu Legionis XXX,” which Mr. Lodge proposes, 
to read * Secu ie Mario Memnii nepoti sacravit 


nonz Valentiniensis (se. Cohortis) L« > DB Why 
1 L. Cutts exhibited to the meeting an 








rfect example of the iro1 :plement 

elieved by antiquaries to have n used in 

ton times as a veterinary shoe for horses; it ; 
found in the bed of the river Blackwater th 


. , 
id from Colche 



































\ing read a paper on s ex 
which displayed considera research in heraldn 
and the history of ancient families—that 
of anti search in which the old ; 
especially excelled, and which is now, may we be 
ilowed to say, too much neglected by « rcheolo-- 
gists in favour of less laborious departments of the 

M. VA Cochet has been indus pro- 
secuting his sepulchral researches, and 1 le 
to lay before our readers a translation of tl rrative* 

and important results which 

tine rreat scientif por 

justify our « { t ial 

summary rt i “ies 

1 are in the F7 V in 

75?) Enverm } — 

1850 in the ¢ iction of 

Blang rhe s xplored 

ubout 37 yar long by 25 wid is plot 
fg a nts several trenches 1 north 

I 1 t ch the direction in whi corpses 
are laid i ist and west; a few only 1 -east 
und ith-west, as if in those « 3 tl and 
s t of the rent isons had been fe d. 
\ t fifty trenches have been exami lof this 
number the major part have been violate 1 plun- 
dered more than a thousand years ago. It is really 

i] mon was the violation and 

Merovingian 1 Carlo- 

these robberies so abun- 

of 

) in his 

H 1 not 

% nie 

f those 

reh lo- 

ti \ ilth of 

cially to 

ear the 

in these 

the legs 

ha been 

1; for treasure-seekers care n ¢ about 
( vases. Therefore it uv I 
no less a number of these forty, 
forms. ‘The majority were blac! 





some in white earth, and 





mu di diiemawn Fran 





THE CRITIC, 





' 
Mayence, and at several places in France, especially 
at Sainte-Marguerite near Dieppe, at Houdan near 
Mantes, and at Remeunecourt in Lorraine. At the 
height of the knees were the buckles, of which three 
were found. Unfortunately only a single umbo (of 
the shieii) was preserved: the handle and the ar- 
matures, formed of strips of iron, were in pieces; 
the um which has eseaped has large-headed studs 
covered a plate of silver; they belonged to a 
warrior ved with a rich and long sword. Near the 
waist-belt have been found two double-edged swords, 
inclosed in a scabbard of wood, covered with leather. | 
One of them, 3 feet 4 long, is furnished 
at the t uid bottom with mountings of silver. 
Four sabres indicated the sepulture of soldiers; the 
large irou blades showed still on each side the double 
groove, des ined, as it is suid, to receive the poison ; 
their scabbard was only of skin or leather. The 
number of iron knives discovered is fifteen or eighteen, 
most of tlicin inclosed in sheaths of skin. Often a 
very small bronze buckle attached this knife, after 
the fashion of a strap, to the principal swordstrap. 
Together with the knives, which was a domestic 
knife and a weapon in one, four scissors or shears 
were fou like those which are found in Roman 
burials. ‘These scissors were accompanied by an iron 
instrument, spiral or corkscrew-shaped, which one 
Inay cousider to be a screw intended to pierce leather, 
or perhaps wood. The buckles, to the number of 
thirty, w in iron, bronze, silver, or alloy of silver. 
Three clasps of bronze exhibited engraved designs; 
and two ites of iron showed damascene work, 
unfortunately corroded by rust. The lances, twelve in 
number, were headed and feruled with iron. The most 
remarkable was a javelin, round in form and 3 feet 
9 inches long, which appeared to have been furnished 
with two sharp points. An ‘‘ angon” (barbed dart) of 
this kind has been found in Lorraine by M. de Wid- 
ranges of Bar-le-Duc. Two precious ornaments were 
furnished by this digging. One is a ring of pure gold, 
46 grammes in weight; the hoop, which is ham- 
mered, is plain, but the collet is ornamented with two 
tows of saw teeth, like those on the vases. <A fine 
garnet is set in it with a good deal of care. The other 
is an earring, also of very pure gold, weighing 
7 grammes, and 44 inches in circumference. The 
polygonal ball, which forms the pendant, is worked 
with a skiil worthy of Saint Eloy, to whose era it may 
be attributed. But in archeology there are objects 
more precious than gold, and of this number are the 
four pails of wood mounted in bronze. These articles, 
of which three are as well preserved as possible, are 
very rarely found in the Frank sepulchres. In the 
very great number of excavations which he has made 
hitherto, M. Abbé Cochet has not found a single one. | 
These four pails, whose width varies from 9 to 10 | 
inches, were made with little staves of oak of the 
thickness of half an inch or thereabouts. To the | 
crown, which is formed of a large circle of gilt bronze, | 
are attached two ears, shaped with skill and engraved 
with care. From these ears depends a moveable 
handle, height is from 43 to 54 inches. 
This handle is semée with small engraved circles. 
Below these were three iron hoops, which unhappily 
were in fragments. A pail of this kind has been 
found in Germany, near Wiesbaden, and is preserved 
in the museum of that place; another was found 
near Verdun in 1740; and a third at Xanten, not far 
from the Rhine, in 1838. But these last two were 
taken fo headpieces or crowns by MM. Houben, 
Oberlin, and Scheepflin. The discovery at Envermeu 
settles the question. Pails of the same kind as these 
of Envermeu have also been found in the Saxon 
sepulchres of England; yet there is no example in 
that country so well preserved as these of Envermeu, 
which will be among the most curious ornaments of 
the Museum of Rouen. Among the English anti- 
quaries, these pails are taken to have been used to 
serve wine at the feasts. It is certain that one of 
these Envermeu pails still contained a glass cup. 
They were probably deposited at the burial according 
to som of Pagan customs. Since they were 
found with warriors, one may, perhaps, consider them 
to be the cans of the centurions of that period. By the 
side of two of these pails were found two patere of 
bronze, with a handle terminating in a swan’s neck. 
Near the third was a large and very fine dish, of 
bronze, still gilded, and resembling those which have 
been found at Selzen, upon the Rhine, at Verriéres, 
near Troyes, at Fairford, in England, and in many 
other places, The last object, and perhaps the most 
curious, because it has been considered unique of its 
kind, is a little coffer, casket, or erarium. This box, 
made of wood of tolerable thickness, since the bronze 
nails which adhere to the mountings are still near an 
inch long, opens with a lock whose keyhole and bolt 
are very noticeable. Each of its angles was furnished 
with a mounting of bronze of a triangular shape. The 
front, where the hole of the lock still remains, was 
covered with a plate of bronze 13 inches long by 
7} wide, worked all over with chasing: the prevail- 
ing patterns are, besides the framework, flowers, and 
triple circles, which were surmounted with bosses of 
some fragile metal, since it has disappeared ; in the | 
middle is a great star. The part of the lid which 
comes down over the front of the coffer is very prettily 
decorated with cartouches containing flowers, circles, 
Stars, and fantastic animals. The style of the orna- 
ments recalls the illuminations which adorn the co- 
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vers of Byzantine, Saxon, and Carlovingian MSS. | 
This box, entirely empty, and cast in disorder 
into the trench, proves the violation of these sepul- 
chres; for one cannot doubt that the casket was 
deposited here entire, and filled with jewels. If the | 
reader is not already too much fatigued by all these | 
revelations from beyond the tomb, we ask permission | 
to record here one or two out of the many observations | 
which this excavation suggests. For instance, in a | 
great trench which Durand de Mende has styled a 
cavern—* spelunca”—there were found a dozen iron 
ainps, which were originally fixed into the thick sides 
of a coffer: these cramps were evidently intended to 
pass cords or straps through, in order to render the coffer 
more portable. One knows that in the primitive ages of 
Christianity cemeteries were rare, and that they car- 
ried the dead thither from considerable distances, | 
especially in the cemeteries of Guilds, like that of 
Envermeu. At the extremity of two different | 
trenches was found the skeleton of a horse, a custom 
particularly mentioned by Tacitus, and which is not 
without example in the sepulchres of these times. In 
1842 Mr. Dryden found the skeleton of a horse in the 
Saxon cemetery of Marston St. Lawrence, North- 
amptonshire. At Envermeu, close beside the skeleton | 


| of one horse was found an iron bit, precisely like 


the Roman bits; beside it were two bronze rings, 

which were used probably in the equipments of the | 
horse. Horses’ skulls and bits have been found also | 
at Caenby in England, at Selzen in Germany, at 

Charnay and at Douvrend in France, and especially | 
at Tournay, in the tomb of Childeric. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS | 
A FINE ART. 
n the course of our monthly reviews for 1852, we 
alluded to the national gratitude owing to Liverpool, 
for having secured to England so grand an example | 
of classie architecture as St. George's Hall—a building 
which, in scale, in general form, in the breadth of its 
grand masses, and in its columnar magnificence, per- | 
haps transcends all other recently erected Greco- | 
Roman structures in Europe, and places the name of 
its designer, the late Lonsdale Elmes, among those of 
the great architects of the age. We took some ex- 
ception to the great crowning cube, which indicates | 
the noble altitude of the vast hall, as somewhat too | 
box-like in its simplicity; and wished that the attic 
range of the tambour of St. Paul’s dome had been | 
emulated, rather than the unrelieved solidity of the 
square coffer which crowns the Museum at Berlin. | 
We repeat the remark, that the rich assemblage of 
vertical lines, and the highly ornate character of the 
Corinthian portico and lateral colonnades, make 
the observer feel that the unbroken extent of plain 
horizontal surface in the crowning portion of St. 
George’s Hall is heavy and inharmonious. We 
are no friends to pseudo architecture, generally ; 
but in this case it was required, as a matter 
of feeling, that the vertical richness of the colon- 
nade below should have been at least faintly an- 
swered by pilastral lines and breaks in the super- 
structure. Indeed, as was then asserted, the deco- 
ration of this upper part of the building by such ver- 


| tical markings is justifiable even on the ground of 


structural propriety. 

There is, however, a great majesty in the structure ; 
and this is mainly attributable to the elevation of the 
portico and lateral colonnades on a lofty basement; for | 
Greek architecture is not less especially advantaged 
by the lofty position of its columnar splendours than 
by the elevation of its entire mass on a natural acro- | 
polis. The Gothic temple does well even in a hollow; | 
but the classic portico does better on an eminence; 
and where nature affords no rock as a basement, a 
lofty stylobate is essential to its nobility. This fact 
is sufficiently illustrated in London, where, of its 
many porticoes, those are the more impressive which 
are the higher mounted. We are aware of the dif- 
ficulty which attends this, where carriages are to be 
admitted beneath, or where utility otherwise requires 
the columns to have their bases near the ground; nor 
do we wish to relieve the portico from the necessity of 
its being justified by utility; but this magnificent 
feature of architectural grandeur may have a use 
apart from the mere protection of carriages or foot 
passengers, as a covered out-door ambulatory or ele- 
vated platform is often as great an addition to conve- 
nience as to beauty. To recur to the London porticoes; 
that of the London University is unquestionably the 
sovereign example; and even that of the National | 
Gallery exhibits, by comparison with the portico of 
St. Martin’s Church, the advantage of its lofty base- 
ment. There is one thing, however, we would espe- 
cially denounce, viz., the mounting of columns—not 
on a continuous stylobate—but on detached pedestals, 
as in the case of the New Post-office. The elevation, 
then, of the “ Order” of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, | 
is, with that of the Birmingham Town Hail, the chief | 
cause of its imposing effect; and the resultant prin- 
ciple to be deduced from an observation of the various 
colonnades which more or less impress the spectator, 
is, that every means be adopted, wherever practicable, 
to mount the bases of the columns considerably above 


' the ground level, lest they bear too much the appear- 


| dence 
| writers describe the architecture of the middle of the 
| nineteenth century ? ; 
| have said again and again, that during this period 


| lasting foundation. 
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ance of a row of posts stuck into the ground, or of a 
range of trees growing out of it. A mere step or two will 
be insufficient; and we have seen many a large and 
handsome portico with nothing more. We want 
obvious evidence that the vertical pressure of th 
pillars, as little more than points, is distributed and 
equalised into the horizontal pressure of the con- 
tinuous substructure which receives them. 

The Illustrated London News for September 23rd, 
1854, gives an internal view of the great Liverpool 
Hall; but it would be unsafe to judge critically from 
this woodcut; and we could much desire to see, in the 
pages of our friend the Builder, such a series of 
engravings as may enable us to address our readers 
with some reliable opinions. We want, not only 
clear outline views, but plans, sections, and details; 
for we are much deceived if the artistic merits of this 
gorgeous building are not superinduced by its deserts 
in respect to constructive character. The value of 
our remarks in the Crrric is mainly dependent on 
our being enabled to refer to readily accessible illus- 
tration; and the use we make of our contempary is, 
we trust, not less allowable by him than advan- 
tageous to onr own purposes, 

A woodcut of Enbrook House, Surrey, erecting 
from designs by Mr. §. S. Teulon, appear in 
the Builder, Vol. XII. p. 487. It is a spacious 
mansion, affecting the homely farm-house character, 
with gables mingled with hipped roofs, and 
the common old Domestic flirting it with the 
older Gothic;—a sort of miscellany, without any 
ruling architectural theme, delighting in its indepen- 
and defiant of criticism. How will future 


We can but repeat what we 


Architecture is holding a Faney-Fair in Exgland, 
where every stall is capriciously illustrative of some 


| one of the thousand varieties of form and character 
| which have been since the world began, without any 


predominant model to denote a national bias. 

In a recent number of the Jilustrated News, Mr. 
Scott’s strange building near the west front of West- 
minster Abbey is delineated ; and we are informed of 
the architect's aim to present a continuous Gothic 
facade which shall be at once one thing and several 
things. We have before alluded to this nondescript 
pile in a former criticism, and shall merely add, that 
the Broad Sanctuary looks as if it had been once a 
single building of one character and purpose, which 
has since been bought by three builders who have 
converted it into eight residences, each purchaser 
having altered his portion after the fashion of his own 
independent will. ie oo 

The Hospital for the Insane, Cotton-hill, near Stafford, 
from a design by Messrs. Fulljames and Waller (see 
Builder, Vol. X11. p. 511), is an imposing structure, 
giving additional emphasis to the fact that the Gothic 
feeling, or rather fashion, is still prevailing, at least 
in buildings of this character. The domestic and 
ecclesiastical are here jointly seen in full force. The 
chapel stands apart, a piece of orthodox church 
Gothic; and, if it have no tower, the main building 
exhibits two, which might have suited a pair of small 
parish churches. And why, we may ask, is the oriel 
bay-window over the central doorway finished with a 
hipped roof instead of a gable? A fuise concord, 
however trifling, is not to be overlooked iu a scholastic 
composition. 

In the Edinburgh Building Chronicle for September 
1854 is an illustration of the Free Church, Panbride, 
Forfarshire, by James Maclaren, Architect. The 
tower is a peculiarly pleasing and artistic composition, 
and exemplifies the way in which the square sub- 
structure should resolve itself into the octagonal 
superstructure, in contradistinction to the manner we 
have recently reprobated, of cutting away the upper 
part of the angles of the cube below the rise of the 
octagon. ‘he proportions of the spire, lantern, and 
basement are happy; and the decorative touches are 
given with excellent taste and judicious economy. 
There is a modest grace about this example which 
cannot be commended too highly. 

We observe that a granite Obelisk has been erected 
to the memory of Chantry, and that it is, as it should 
be, formed of a single stone. The entire dignity of 
such a piece of art consists in its being, not a thing of 
small pieces, but a large monolith. Its oneness, and 
the enduring nature of its material, constitute its 
monumental fitness; and its merit as a work will 
simply be in proportion to its size and fixture on 8 
Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than an obelisk constructed of successive blocks of 
masonry, as we see them in many parks, pleasure- 
grounds, and cemeteries. The mere piling up of 
stones, to form an insulated pillar so slight as an 
obelisk is a practical illustration of perishable liability. 
Such a monument, fallen, is nothing but a heap of 
stones; but the fallen monolith is a monument still. 
If construction is to be employed in a solid work of 
monumental character, the more bulky form must be 
adopted, and then a vast increase of comparative scale 
will be required. We may choose between the 
Obelisks of Luxor or the Pyramids of Cairo; for, 
sentiment (extravagant as it may seem), they are 


_ equally great. The detachment of a single block of 


stone one hundred feet long and ten feet square, its 
carriage from the quarry, and its erection on its pe- 
destal, will excite reflections in the thinking mind fat 
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more wondering than the construction of the largest | 


of the Egyptian pyramids; and we repeat that the 
only admiration which can attach to an obelisk is 


that occasioned by its size in singleness, and, of 
course, by its pleasing grade of upward diminution 


and proportional altitude. 

We may take this opportuity of advocating the 
great superiority of the obelisk over the classic column 
as an insulated pillar-monument, because the former 
is a whole in itself the latter the mere limb ofa body. 
Neither the Egyptians nor the Greeks ever thought of 
taking one of the columns of their porticoes, and 
sticking it up alone as a commemorative tribute. It 
was for the Romans to give sanction to this absurdity 
in the columns of Trajan and Antoninus; and the 
ridiculous practice will doubtless continue until archi- 
tects shall resolutely oppose the continuation of it. 
The Doric or Corinthian column, per se, is no more an 
entirety than the leg of a man; and its adoption as a 
memorial is not Jess commemorative of poverty of 
invention, than of pride in the hero it cele brates. 
Wren’s structure on Fish-street-hill, and all others of 
its kind, inclosing r5th to the summit, are, in fact, 
towers in the form of classic columns. But why are 
they in such form? Why are they not obviously 
tower's, éxtiaditent polygonal, or otherwise, showing 
the loop windows of their ascent, and decorated in a 
manner much more efficient and distinc tly expre sive 
than a Corinthian or Doric capital can possibly be? 
The only fitting opportunity for the monumental 
appplication of a column detached from its entabla- 
ture would be that referring to a dancing-master, 
whose renown is restricted to the memory of his leg. 
in the gardens of Stowe Palace, in Buckinghams hire, 
is an example of the appliance of the classic order to 
a monumental structure of the insulated vertical 
character, which appears to us at once pleasing and 
critically proper. On a pyramidal base of four steps 

a square empannelled pedestal, with its plinth and 
cornice. On this are quadrangularly placed four Ionic 
columns, adiameter or more apart. These support a 
cubical piece of entablature, with architrave, frie ze, and 
cornice complete. From the blocking above rises a 
curved truncated pyramidal pedest: il, on which is 
placed, the statue of the person to whose honour the 
whole is dedicated. We have here beauty of general 
form, elegant details authorized in their combination, 
a varied and pictorial effect of light and shade, and a 

satisfactory tout ensemble, agreeable to the fancy and 
reconcileable to the judgment. 

By the way, what a charming magazine of Palla- 
dian design is this same Stowe! <A mansion of un- 
equalled elegance, externally and internally : unique 
in the breadth and variety of its garden front : match- 
less in its portico, and in the elliptic il saloon to which 
itleads, with arange of state apartments on cither hand, 

e enough for the grandest occasions of royalty. 
Then the garde ns! the greatest triumph of art in the 
landscape-genius of our country: entered by a porta 
of which Rome might be proud; and containing # 


oo | (that of Concord and Victory) which would 
have d one honour to Athens; another to the “great 


of old,” which yields to the latter only in scale; a 
Palladian. bri ige of fascinating elegance; and other 
temples, pavilions, arches, obelisks, pillars, and minor 
monuments, with valleys, lakes, and floral retreats, 
such as well might form the scene of the most beautiful 
romance yet to be written! 
ago in all its perfection, and when the palace was 
possessed of all those treasures of art which have since 
been dismissed under the fall of the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer! What its present state may be, we know not; 

but we remember it as a fairy dream, which appe: red 


at the time too palpably a fact to fade away during 


the life of England’s nobility. 

We some time back commented on the Great 

Western Hotel at Paddington; and speculated as to 
what might be the subject of the redievo in the pedi- 
ment, which in so small a space as that afforded by the 
engraving could only be indicated as a vague something 
requiring detailed elucidation. This is now afforded 
by the /iustrated London News for September 2, 1854. 
We were wrong in sup posing it might signify the 
welcome given by the host and hostess, acc ompanied 
by waiter, chi unbermaid, the porter and the 
to an arriving party beluggaged with portmanteaus, 
carpet-bags, and hat-boxes. 1t now appears that the 
tympanum displays Peace and Plenty, Science and 
Ndustry, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in all 
the ric hes of symbolic garniture. The Great Western 
Hostelry stands in all the commanding fascination of 
Portia, the Lady of Belmont ; and we may paraphrase 
the ele; gant ay ostrophe of the Prince of Morocco :— 

Who entereth here shall gain what travell'd men desire 

Bed, board, and comfort ; all the world desire them. 

From the four cor ners of the earth they come, 

To sleep, eat, drink in peace and rich abundance. 

The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 

Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 

For travel'ers to come to Paddington 
J dom, whose ambitious head 

Spits in the face of Heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to the Great Western Hostel. 

Why Science and Industry are particularised as 
especially the guests of the Great Western Hotel we 
do not prete ond to know. We suspect that the “ truant 
disposition” which stimulates Wealth and Leisure, 
and the salaries which operate upon the knights- 
errant of travelling Commerce, are the main instiga- 
tions in action. 


boots, 









We saw it many years | 


} and the tempest. 








In the Builder for Se pte amber 30, 1854, 
on * Modern Theories of Architectural Taste,” which 
it delights us to read; the more so because it comes 
from the pen of Professor Donaldson, and is promis- 
sory of a course of lectures on the subje ct. We can- 
not resist making the following extract, which con- 
tains evident allusion to a certain writer of “ graceful 
and earnest eloquence,” who has lately seduced the 
faith of many a mind, more susceptible of mystic 
impressions than of any interest in sterling sense :— 

At this time there are various classes of writers, not 
professional men, nor aware of the sober, stern reali- 
ties of professional life, who assume great authority 
on the subject, and seek to control the studies and 
direct the taste of the rising generation. Every 
attempt is made to throw discredit on classical art 
altogether, although, with the exception of religious 
buildings, it is the style most generally prevalent. 
Some urge as heterodox the use of any but what is 
called ‘ Christian art.’ Many would confine it exclu- 
sively to the earlier periods of the Pointed style. 
There are some who, with graceful and earnest elo- 
quence, and carried away by the enthusiasm of excited 
feelings and a false sentimentality, would lead us back 
to the exclusive adoption of a spurious medizvalism, to 
a picturesque or scenic architecture, like that of Venice, 
which preceded the times of Palladio, Sansovino, and 
Scammozzi. Those who praise the Palazzo del Doge, 
or the basiliea of St. Marco, are silent as to the 
grandeur of the Liberia, or the stupendous nobility of 
the basilica of Vicenza; and Brunelleschi, Bramante. 
Vignola, Inigo and Wren are ignored, the 
principles of sound construction and pure taste are 
set at defiance, and the mind of the student is directed 





Jones 





more to the study of the ornamental, as the detail of 
a capital, a leaf, or a flower, than to the proportion 
and expression, and character of entire edifices. Th« 
architect is expected to design the picturesqu », rather 


that to submit his conceptions to the chaste, the 
correct, the dagen ever tical; just as in depraved times 
the gorgeor tacle of the melodrama supersedes 
the more refined and sublime productions of the le 


8 spec 
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timate drama, and the intellectual yields to the sen- 
suous.” The reference in the foregoing to the way in 
which “ the principles of sound construction and pure 
taste are set at defiance” would form a text for an 
essay ; for there can be no pure taste where sound 
construction is not signified; and there are few ex- 


amples in which the economy of construction or the 
obvious laws of strength are more set at naught than 
the Church of St. Mark and the Doge’s Pala 

Venice. The arcade, and open work of the gallery 
above it, in the latter, are admirable in several, 
though not in all, respects; but the great coffer, sur- 
mounting the open work, is oppressively heavy in 
effect and inharmonious in character; or at least it 
would appear so, but for its shell-like ; pect and 
colour, and its being one of a variety of 
objects in immediate collocation, presenting a scenic 
combination which distracts criticism and charms by 











amering 





its beauty as a whole. We may indeed go to Venice 
for much—but not for Gothic or n Byzantine 
models—saving in regard to a few minute details. 
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maritime nations 


some of our readers may ask, were the Etrus- 
ther Italian nations so barren, so impotent 
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early times even religion was to 
only an instrument of industrialism. Except those 


spiritual systems of which Christianity is the chief, 
these are the three primordial divisions of humanity’s 
religious development—hero-worship, elemental wor- 
ship, and star-worship. Hero-worship arose in the 
mountains, where strong men dwelt, and where the 
strongest was revered as a god. Of the three kinds, 
moral, the least liable to corruption ; 
but it is not rich, deep, suggestive, or il. Ele- 
mental worship sprang up in vast and fruitful plains, 
as vast and fruit, yet lis able to run into a thousand 
extravagances. tar-worship floated up from the 
shores and the waters, and was the victory, as it 
afterwards was the guide, of naval daring. The 
mariner could not venture far upon the billows till 
he could read the heavens, and take the stars as the 
indicators of his perilous march through the foam 
They were his friends: he made 
his divinities. But here the 
a very small share in- 








s the most 


noeti 









them, from gratitude, 
religious feeling came in for 


deed. All the associations were with a particular 
employment, and with profit appertaining thereto. 
There was a bargain with the gods, not homage 


giadly and gushingly paid to them. Not only star- 
worship, but astronomy, was of maritime descent, the 
one being closely connected with the other. Some 


‘ men write his tory as if it were a book of arithmetic; 


is an article 





others write it as if it were a pastoral The 
latter always speak of Chaldean shep! as the 
inventors of astronomy and the originato f star- 
worship, though what calling they, looking into the 
innocent faces of stupid sheep (not usually an inspiring 
spec tacle), had to the one or the other, I am at a loss 
to determine. It lay, however, in the es ial un- 
folding of things that those who to pro- 
fessional contact with the stars should know most 
about them, should take most interest them, 
should be most disposed to group them int stella- 
tions, should be promptest to send up th xultant 





shout and the incense of their prayers to them. I do 
not need to apply all this at any length to t ease of 
the Etruscans. It must be evident at once why they 
ind other naval commercial colonisers of It had 
no warlike propensities, no wealth and uth of 





religious emotion. 


The growth of Rome did not alter in any i 
fact or aspect the relations of the Itali 
Rome was the gathering to a point of Ital 
taineers. It was the attempt of Italy 
without foreign intermixture. It is not n 
suppose the industrial cities either effe te ore 
hausted to explain the rapid and Titanic strides of 
Rome to supremacy. They yielded just as n iturally 
to her sway as Southern Greece yielded to Northern 
when a contest between them can The 
Romans, however, brought nothing frem t moun- 
tains but the mountain —— They soon perceived 
that, in conquering, they were themselvesth juered. 
They had no original genius — the y want 1e most 














Greece 





fertile potency in all original genius—imagination. 
But they had along with their indomital ill the 
soundest sense, and they did not torture themselves 
to invent, seeing that nature had refused them the 
gift of invention. And, in truth, they invented 
nothing. They appropriated and applied whatever 
suited them in laws and customs, and they rejected 
the rest. Whether even in war they i 1 any- 
thing may be questioned. The greatest of their 


generals did not transcend, as generals, certain 


mediocrity ; their battles were gained by the valour 
of their troops, and not by superior strategy: and I 
know not any memorable engagement in which the 


Romans were victors through a sudden flash of unri- 








valled skill. Changing nothing, adopting miinitely, 
the Romans changed nothing in Art. What they 
found it it remained in their hands, partly industrial 
and partly urban. As mountaineers the Komans 
might have been expected to furnish the germ, the 
basis of the natural and the national in ari by hero- 
worship. Two things were opposed thereto; the 
enormous pride of the Romans, and their want of 
fresh and fruitful phantasy. Each Roman in the 
early ages had too haughty a conscior s of his 
own heroism to bow down to any other man as a 
hero: and then we can m: ike no hero to a god 
unless we hang round him a drapery of pot al wok n- 
dor. A symbolical star-worship therefore, the wor- 
ship which had been intreduced into Italy by mari- 
time colonisation, and modified and organised by 
Etruscan industrialism, such receiving successive 


transformations from Gre Egypt, 


additions and , 
Judea, was the religion of the 


and ultimately 





Romans. The religion of the Romans was the 
grandest form of law—was dos consecration of law. 
It typified the mi ijesty of tl yple, a majesty whose 
pedestal was order. It was th is idea] n ty, and 
the long contest between the aristocra nd the 
democracy, which formed a sort of interm« te stage 
between art urban and art imperial, but not a stage 
distinct enough to deserve a separate name. The 
urban and the industrial in art. stil ntinued 
the prevailing forces. The majesty of people 
was but an enlarged form of that self-idolatry 
to which the Romans were always so ]} e. The 
combat of the aristocracy and the dei y had 
a profounder influence on art than appears at 
the first blush. Who were the i Rome ? 
They were the descendants of other 
magnates who, settling in Rome, wer their 





wealth, their intelligence, their political habits, al- 
lowed, without much opposition by the rude moun- 
taineers, to assume a foremost place in social 
fabric and in the government. Of what .« the 
second order at Rome consist? They w e de- 
scendants of the mercenaries, whom, ratl a kind 
of alien police than anything else, t ricians 
had gradually brought into the city, ostet ibly to 





issist the administration of public affairs ally 
to serve as a check to the peop le. WI 2 the 
plebeians? They, and they alone, were K ns, the 
descendants of Italy $s conquering r mountaineers. We 


see, without any profound study of the t, why 
the original patricians were not military | rs, and 


why an intensely military rac should t with 
such promptitude to their sway. Analogy is a good 
thing—a most interesting and suggestive thing—but 
it —— to mislead. Look at the conquest of England 
by the Normans. Here was a strong bold race, who, 
exulting, submitted to the control of military leaders. 
But four things are present which do net appear in 
the Roman case: the intense personal attachment of 
0 Scandinavian tribe s, of the Teutonic races to all 
brethren, and especially to their cap r iins habit 
of obedience which equally belonged t em; the 
ready submission to a he ad which = vil ed from 





| the rovers of the sea, whose children they were—naval 
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iscipli ne being still more inexorable than military 
Sine ipline; and that unquestioning surrender of the 
individual will which the Catholic Church had 
taught, and which so potently assisted the triumph 
of feudalisn From first to last, on the contrary, 
the Roman never felt the need of military leaders ; 
it w indifferent to him whether he who led 
l to the senatorian, the equestrian, or 
But he felt—no one P 
iment; not for his 
less anarchic; but 
commonwealth. And, 
selfishness, he entrusted it n whom 
not love, and whom knew to be still n 
fish than himself, and not disinclined to ci 
im, but who had what } | 3 
In surrendering 
the patricians, 
red himself ; 


ti: eding each 
er, vet hating each other, lagnanimous in 
selfishness, both selfish in m: iimity, the 
id the democracy divided Kom between 
gulph as wide as possible betwe 
rival pretensions, yet always willing to 
presen f acommon danger. Dividi rything 
tween them, they also divided art. ustrial art 
fe!l the -beians, urban art to the patricians. 
Above them floats he ideal majesty of the people, 
and str divine unity, a divine recon ng r 
realise itself in art. This 
enoug i nation gifted l ¢ 
nation. With the Romans, the most unimaginative 
of men, it was i Vith partial 
modifi us, therefore, yainfully striving 
towards unity, art remail ti for five or 
ix hundred years at Rom hat it had been for a 
thousar before in Etruscan and in all other 


Italian citi 
Wi! 


cracy tnem, 
on their 


unite in the 


cleavir 


years 


more than destroy e Republi it destroyer 
industria as the 
lived, i unped its politica and military 
ev rywhere; when me became 
of influences still more tha in a communicat 
after all, 1 favourable to a true and 
] i tis by our] power of recipi ney 
‘of emanation, that we are great, 
our race. The old ditt ulty, how- 
vant of imagi nation. A refuge 
’ necessity, sought in the senses. We 
ns too much as if thev had been 
Greeks. ‘u two nations could ‘e I 
two nati rht to be more 
The Romans were the rationalists of tl 
the sword was wrenched from their grasp, t! 
to their energies but through the vilest, valga 
Our ordinary judgments of them are, therefore, 
The sensuality of a Greek was ten times 
linal than the sensuality of Roman, even 
sensuality of the latter was ca more @x- 
igant. The man of passion and of will simply 
yuld always meet with a readier pard m than the 
man of imagination and of * affe ction simply. Even the 
sensuality of the Roman seemed to lead him, as sen- 
suality sometimes does, to a kind of tenderness. The 
were much more mercifully treated under 
than ever they had been under the Re- 
itis a sad, atragical thing this, for indi- 
viduals or for nations to yearn with a boundless 
yr unity, yet to be incapable of seizing it. 
ek it came as the most natural thing; but 
it ou ew to be confessed that it came as much through 
love as through phantasy. Not always doth phantasy 
bring love; but alw ys, love begets phantasy. 
The Romanr fae - to love, and therefore was he his 
own eternal Ne for, as it has been said, wherein 
we sin, are we always punished. A con 
man woul » he who exhaled incessantly in passion 
and in will, and who inhaled incessantly in phantasy 
The Roman refused to love; but could 
Was he not a Roman; was he not an 
ised, like every Italian, by the greatness 
and the littleness of intellectual individuality. Those 
we pity most who cannot pity, and none habitually 
do I pity more than the Roman. If others pitied him 
too, they would understand him better. What are 
we told of Julius Cesar? That, with all his faults, 
he was a man of much clemency. Strange mystery 
in God's doings! Was it not, perhaps, more because 
he had clemency than because he had ambition that 
he upset the Republic? and had he not bre athe into 
his army still more his clemency than his aml ition % ? 
Was clemency compelled to take the place of lov 
and of imagination? and, limited as it is in com- 
parison of both, how much did it not do for art 4s 
well as for humanity ? Augustus, who thoug rht bimeelf 
obliged to sham aclemency which Julius Cesar really 
had, was enabled, through the | hyp erisy, to establish 
universal peace, and to boast that he had found Rome 
brick, and left it marble. I think that the Roman 
Republic has been fairly enough delineated by intelli- 
gent and honest writers; but I do not think the Roman 
Empire has been—first, because the Roman character 
has not been understood; and, secondly, because the 
downfall of the Empire has been too much compli- 
cated with the growth of Catholicism. The Roman 
a human fact and a human force 


Empir was more 


| than the Roman Republic. 





It would have been | 
successful, even as an empire, but for ecclesiastical | 
circumstances. Great things seemed preparing for } 
the Italians through Trajan, through Adrian, through 
the Antonines. The old intellectual individuality 
had been outgrown; the new sensuality was begin- 
ning to be outgrown. Apart from all other efforts in 
favour of civilisation and reform, when was ever so 
much done for art in the lifetime of an individual as 
was done in the reign of Adrian—a man whi with 
as stilla cruel coxcomb. Adrian did 
re ye art in twenty years than England has done 
whole historical existence. And yet, though 
AL trian and sthirs did deeds of might, how much was 
wanting to do still mightier deeds? Ever and ever- 
more must I say, Nature and the Nation. Adrian 
travelled through the Roman world, scattering every- 
where as he went statues and temples, and the glo- 
rious. the gigantic, and the godlike in art. All was 
stupendous, all was colossal, yet all was a tragical 
confession of a radical weakness and defect. 


great qualities w 


Imperial Rome fell, and ecclesiastical Rome rose on 
its ruins; and ages art seemed dead, except } 
in memory. esurrection in Ttaly was but a re- | 

i * that most notable feature in the Italian 
ter—intellectual individuality. The Popes 
icians, were er esgearegeny as has already 
been stated. They hi ud far less of human sympathy 
even than the worst of the Ei mperors. The Fine Arts 
were for the Popes but instruments of their art. As, 
however, they based their strength on tradition, they 
were obliged to accept the traditions in the Fine Arts, 
as well he traditions in theology. And what were 
t ns in the Fine Arts? The industrial, the 
and an imperial and colossal sensuality. I 
that the Church added anything new 
which Christianity taught, if that 
1ad r 5 J en root in the Roman Catholic Church 
n Italy, w eel have led to the national and the 
in Art; but it only took root where it | 
existed under another name—in the Ger- 
rations. In the absence of true love there 
till the old defect of imagination. What, 
therefore, could ecclesiastical art be in Italy, 
but a simple revival of imperial art? Wherever | 
you find anything vast in Italy, as in the Church 
of St. Pet ~ at Rome, there you have an imperial 
sensuality reacting against intellectual individuality. 
All else is, as two or three thousand vears ago among 
the Etruscan and other old Italian cities the 
urban or the industrial. There is either in Italian 
art sensnality without art, or sensuality with vast- 
some urban and industrial thing in which 
individuality predominates. This is the 
c with him who is ealled the prince of 
painters—Raphael. What in him is called idealism | 
is simply intellectual individuality; and all the fine | 
phrases about the divine Raphael are—fine phrases, 
As no Italian ever had imagination, and as no Italian 
r had love, so no Italian could ever have idealism. 
Bat Italian art precisely, because it has wanted the 
two grand inspirations of art—love and phantasy— 
has admirably - ipted itself to the European taste. 
In other lands, through other causes, Nature and the 
Nation h id been as in Italy. The other 
nations were glad of an art ready made to their 
hands, which fed and seemed to justify their intellec- 
tual individuality. They were glad of an art which, 
by being urban, flattered their love of ease; which, 
being r a, flattered them with the notion 
ing something for highest culture, 
re merely taking an additional means of 
ieir pockets; which flattered them with the 
am that they were helping to raise something 

like, when they had merely before them an im- 
oat sensuality. In that perfect correspondence 
hetween Euroy e and Italv as regards art, I find the 
condemnation of both. The whole thing is a vast 
imposture, and, like other impostures, is drawing to 
anend. Art has yet to arise in all European coun- 
tries as it arose in Greece. And if e “ cland is to have 
art, it must be as much a product of the English soil 
as English literature is, blending as much with the | 
national life, flowing as much from it. As to the 
Italian, wi all his claims to art are universally 
denied, we shall still leave him in mercy all the 
glory that belongs to the opera. . 

KENNETH Monrency. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


AND GOSSIP OF THE 
WORLD. 
I. Ni W 300KS, 

Tune Journal of Psychological Medicine 
thology (by Dr. Winslow), No. 
some papers of unusual interest, which is rather high 
praise of a periodical never deficient either in interest | 
or information. The number opens with a critique of 
harming little volume,” entitled ‘“* Psychological | 

* in which the author cleverly illustrates 

1e more difficult points of evidence of in- 

Some of the 
matter are prac- 
avery masterly manner. In his 
ject, the author 


THE MEDICAL | 
| 


and Mental | 
XXVIII... contains 


of familiar dialogues. 

more obseurs aff finities of mind and 
tically unf _ in 
i 1 of this sul 


| tiond)_-the 
| moral or criminal insanity 


/ moral, 


| is very 


avails him- | 


self of the nue phenomena of the inferior anim: om 
and relates some curious anecdotes illustrative of his 
views. He likewise expatiates largely, and with 
philosophic al correctness, on the subject of human 
instinct as compared with that of the brute. Dr, 
Winslow has given a fair and full account of this 
volume. The next article is a review of Dr. Knox’s 
“ Artistic Anatomy ;” then follow a notice of “ Three 
Lectures on the Correlation of Psychology and 
Physiology,” by Dr. Noble, of Manche ester; an artic! 
on the “ Symptomatology of Insanity” (M. Fat 

and one on “ The Classification of Mental Dis 

(M. Baillarger). The sixth article is an 
on “ Non-mechanical Restraint in the Treatment 
the Insane,” founded on the eighth Annual R 

the Commissioners in Lunacy. Then follow ( 
notice of three ‘“* Recent Trials in Lunacy ;” eel (8 
statistical paper by Dr. John Webster, on 
Causes and Morbid Anatomy of Mental Diseas 
The volume closes with No. I. of a series of es 
by the Rey. J. F, Denman, on “ The Connection 


ableveked 


| tween ‘Morbid Physical and Religious Pheaomen 


We are especially disposed to hail the appearan 

a clerical labourer in a field of inquiry hithe rto ocet 
pied by two hostile forces (we had almost 5 bald 
Legal and the Medical. When ca 
have been canvass 
court, it has almost invariably happened that 
graceful scene has been acted. When we attempt t 
expatiate on that indefinite and hazy vista in which 
the corporeal and the mental, the physical and the 
reciprocally blend their mysterious agenci 
and influences, we are obliged to be content with 
figurative terms; and these terms are found most 


| convenient instruments of torture when it is necessary 


to make a medical witness contradict himself. There 
is in these cases much play for error, little chance for 
truth. The study of anatomy and pathology, on the 
other hand, does not, alone, confer a qualification for 
the study of the mental constitution of man. Hence 
we have generally been as little satisfied with the purely 
medical view of moral insanity as with the dictum of 
the judge. The one takes his views ab humo ; the other 
from Blackstone or other authority ; and both ignore 
the “ moral insanity” which ruined a world for the 
sake of an apple, and which is now drenching Eur ne 
in blood for the fun of playing the “ conqueror.” | 
were, therefore, curious to know how the 

would fare in the hands of a teacher of religion by 
no means ignorant of science. We regret to find that 
in this first paper of the series the difficulty is not 
even alluded to. The author traces religious melan- 
choly, very correctly, to its usual origin, corporeal 
depression or hypochondriac fancies, and acquits the 
devil of any share in the evil. This, for a clergyman, 
liberal. We have, however, in the medical 
world, a phenomenon equally striking. Dr. Cowan 
(of Reading), in a little work recently published,* 
attributes a great deal of the spirit-rapping, table- 
turning, and other modern mystifications, not to 
morbid physical causes or even to physical causes not 
morbid, but to demoniacal influence. Thus the cler- 
gyman ascribes erratic mental impulses to physical 
causes, and suggests medical remedies; whilst the 
doctor can find no satisfactory explanation phy- 
sical causes, and therefore assumes a spiritual ori 
and suggests a spiritual remedy. 

Mr. Epwi Lee bh: is just published a third editic I 
of The Watering Places of E ngland, considered 
reference to their Medical Top: graphy. The ohio 
this work is not to providea “ guide” to each watering 
place, but simply to point out the peculiar remec 
advantages possessed by the localities treated of: and, 

considering the difficulties of the task, we may say 
that itis very well performed. The author div 

the work into two parts ;—the first treats of ‘pl 

possessing mineral springs,” or inland watering 
places; the second of “places of winter resort,” or 
south-coast watering places. No notice whatever 
is taken of the places of summer resort on the 
northern coast of Kent, or on the eastern or western 
coasts. Little or no mention is made of Ramsgate, 
Folkestone, Eastbourne, Margate, Herne Bay, Ryde, 
Cowes, and many other places still greater favourites 
with the public. The book, therefore, is not so com- 
prehensive as its title indicates, since several of these 
places have medicinal claims to notice, at least as 
high as some of those described. With this exception 


' little fault is to be found with the book, which is 
| written in a pleasing style, and will prove interesting 


to those who are seeking information regarding th 
places described ; which are as follows, viz :— 
Inland Places. Places on the Coast. 

Bath Brighton 

Melksham Worthing 

Clifton Southampton 

Buxton Hastings 

Matlock St. Leonard's 

Cheltenham Dover 

Malvern Sandgate 

Leamington Bournemouth 

Beulah Undercliff 

Harvowgete Torquay 

Scarborough Teignmouth 

Dinsdale, Croft, & Askern Dawlish 

Tunbridge Wells Exmouth 

Woodhall and Ashby-Budleigh Salterton 
de-la- Zouch Sidmouth 
- * On Satanic agency. 
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TL. EPIDEMICs. 

The Cholera, the Times, and the Medical Journals. 
—It is perfectly right and proper that the subject of | 
criminal insanity should be discussed alike by the 
clergym: in, the doctor, and the judge. Itisa subject 
which deeply concerns physic, law, and divinity ; but, 
with all pt A 288 2 to the omniscience of the “ lead- 
ing journal,” we hold that the cholera is a purely 
medical subject. In The Times of Wednesday, Oct. 
4, we find the following observations put forth asa 
leading article, certainly written not by 
man, but by a person utterly ignorant of medical 
science :—— 

TREATMENT OF CHOLERA BY CasToR O1L.—We have ob- 
served with surprise the remarks which some of the me- 
dical journals have thought it their business to indulge in as 
to the course pursued by the Zimes with reference to the 
treatment of cholera by castor oil. We thought it our duty 
to bring that treatment before the public, not at the insti- 
gation of its author, who has never communicated withthe 
Times on the subject, nor for the purpose of ewe anv 
individual at the expense of the profession at large, but be- 
cause we thought the treatment adopted by that individual 
at once rational and simple, and because we believed, as we 
till believe, that a mode of treatment which three- 
fourths of the patients to whom it is applied is far preferable 
to the old system, which confessedly loses 65 out of 100. 











saves 


The Times was once justly esteemed as one of the | 


wonders of the world; but since it has been deprived 
by death of the energies of the giant mind which first 
earned for it, and afterwards sustained for many 
years, its high celebrity, it has been, in the opinion of 
all observant readers, gradually dwindling into the 
imbecility of dotage. It cannot be forgotten how 
egregiously it erred in the autumn of last year in con- 
trasting the helpless condition of the Turks with the 
supposed military power of Russia; and now that the 
history of the past year has shown the entire ignor- 
ance of the conductors of this journal of the real state 
of things, they have equally erred in regarding as 
truth the flimsy hoax played upon the public at the 
beginning of this month. Nothing can ever redeem 
the Times from the ridiculous imbecility displayed in 
the fulsome and magniloquent leader of the 4th of 
October, on the * glorious success” and the politic al 
consequences of “the fall of Sebastopol.” But this 
was a comparatively harmless folly. Everybody saw 
that the Z¢@es was hoaxed, and the public funds re- 
mained unaifected by this solemn farce. But the 
cholera hoax is a very different affair. The article 
above quoted will no doubt destroy the lives of 
hundreds of weak-headed readers who will be tempted, 
on the authority of the Times, to act upon false repre- 

sentations, and to have recourse to castor oil in 
diarrhcea and cholera—a most dangerous medicine, 
and one which Dr. George Johnson himself would be 
the last man to recommend to be administered without 
discrimination and without medical advice. It is 
quite true that he ‘never communicated with Tze 
Feue the subject ;” but it is utterly untrue that 
this “‘ mode of treatment” ‘‘ saves three-fourths of the 
patients to whom it is applied,” as has been fully 
shown in the columns of Zhe Times containing the 
Report of the Board of Health on the subject. And 
what does the writer mean by “the old system?” 
We warn our readers against this dangerous poison ; 
castor oil is not the simple, harmless thing which 
many deem it tobe. It is a potent medicine for 
good or il; and, if Dr. Johnson has had 
traordinary with it, it is, as we recently 
observed, because he knows how and when to ad- 
minister it. It saat be too generally known that 
there is no specili ¢e for cholera, and that its treatment 
must de *p nd upon the peculiar features of the indivi- 
dual « This is known and practised by every 
inte llige ont medical man; and the reason why there are 
so many failures is not that practitioners in general 
rab a loss as to the principles of treatment, but 


eX- 


success 


1at the disease is in its nature so severe as to be 
fatal. ae patients are death-stric = from the 
moment of seizure, as though a stroke of lightning 
had arrested the tide of life, leaving nee but the 


futile convulsive efforts called cramps, horrible 
to bear and so generally the precursors of death. 
Small pox, scarlet fever, typhus fever, and other 
epidemics, when they attack a neighbourhood with 
extraordinary virulence, are sometimes almost or 
quite as fatal as cholera; yet no one attributes the 
fatality to a defect in medical science. Ifa mouse 


is placed in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 





must die; and if human beings are deprived of pure 
air and imbibe poison, they must die: specifics will 


riter in The Times 
lopted by the 

This is 
the 





not save them. This disingenuous v 
insinuates that an “old system” is a 
profession, which is found to be a failure. 
utterly untrue. There is no “ system ” (in 


sense 


in which the word is used) recognised by the profes- | provided, and every skilful attention whit 


si0n. 

Although the cholera is more or less rapidly taking 
its flight, it is leaving behind it, like a retreating 
army, re lics of its destructive power. An epidemi 
influence hangs like a blight over almost every form 
of animal life; and where cholera itself is not the 
result, various forms of disturbance in the digestive 
organs are observable. Dr. Babington has especially 
called attention to a functional disorder of the ali- 
mentary canal now assuming the form of an epidemic 
in London, which he traces to some modification or 
dilution of the ignotum quid which causes cholera. 
The symptoms are a peculiar pain in the stomach 
passing through to the back, sometimes extending 


a medical | 


| urgency, and large 


| especially when 


; were 

i numberless let 
li . 

| soldiers 


t elhen the false he on both sides, 
loins, especially over the kidneys, and sometimes to 
the lower bowels. It seems to depend, in some de- 
gree, on the presence of flatus. The complaint is 
marked by much debility and depression of spirits. 








| It appears to yield to simple treatment—a warm pur- 


gative, and afterwards a carminative mixture, being 
generally sufficient.* 

The Small Pox appears to be increasing as rapidly 
as the cholera is subsiding; and there is reason to 
fear that the cases of mortality reported after vacci- 
nation are becoming more numerous. Nor do we see 
how any other result can arise from the operation of 
the compulsory Vaccination Act. Poor people 
compelled to have their children vaccinated, but they 
do not seem to be aware that they are e ry com- 
peed to] yroduce, if require sd, a certificate of vaccina- 
tion. The »y therefore content themselves with ti iking 





' their children to the medical officer for vaccination ; 
| and, as they do not return to have the 


arm examined 


at the end of the week, it often happens that the 
child is not protected, though nominally vaccinated. 
Thus the Act is supposed to be complied with; but 


the parent is not really exonerated from sec any 
more than the child is protected from small-y 


III. Mepican Cuit-CHAt AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Two evenings have been occ upi ‘d by the Medi 
Society of London in discussing the nature and or 
of cholera—the president, Mr. Headland, havit 
a paper on the subject on the opening of the 
There was much diversity of opinion among the 
speakers on most of the points discussed. Mr. Head- 
land frankly confessed his distrust of all remedies in 
the stage of collapse. He considered pane ban sease to 
consist of a death of some of the corpu Ss of the 
blood, not in the introduction of a poison which 
requires to be eliminated. There was a general har- 
mony of opinion on one point only, viz., the impro- 
priety and mischievousness of non-medical journals 
(such as the 7imes) misleading the public by holding 
out any particular remedy or mode of treatment for 
the disease. It was attested that many deaths had 
been caused by the improper administration of castor 
oil. It certainly has been v ry injurious in dis t 
taken by the patient without discri 
mination or advice. 





session. 








fur Wounpep At THE ALMA. — In a leading 
article of the Medical Times and Gazette (Oct. 21) 
the representations of a portion of the daily press as 


to the miserable and neglected condition of the 








wounded in this terrible engagement, are shown to 
be much exaggerated, and in some points utt rly 
false. ‘There were surgeons on the field suifi to 





supply one surgeon to every eight wounded ; ar - the 
assertion, that “the arrangements after the 
miserable in the extreme,” is 
ters which have | 
themselves, and which have 
It ——— it the amt 
y of the circumstances 
often happens, the wounded 


contradicted by 
ived from thi 
appeared in 
yulance- 
. were 


een rece 


waggons 


several papers. 
owing to the urgene 


at the spot, so that, as 





could not be immediately removed from the field; 
bnt they were promptly attended. “ Eighteen ampu- 


tations of the upper extremity, and forty 
lower, were actually performed on the spot. 
were Pahl in rapid succession, 
supplies of g 


according | 





reat coat 






were procured to protect the wounded from the ni ight 
ail With regard to the hospital at Scutari, th 
allegations appear, if possible, still more erroneous : 





Stati-surgeon Menzies 
this hospital, states in official letters, dated Sept. 25th 

















and 29th, that the hospital arrangements hay 
been complete for the reception of all wounded cases 
both officers and men. He further 1 ts the 
wounds to be going on favourably, and that th 
ventilation is good. The store-keeper also reports 
that on the 22nd of September he his posses- 
sion, among other medicines and s ipplianes 
210 pounds of lint ready for immediat ‘ 1 to 
cover a space a yard wide an it 
length—and this at the very time his articl 
was represented a found wanting : very f 
demand.” And this is not the twe1 irt of the 
supply forwarded to the East since ry. Lieu 
tenant Forster, of the 95th, who is a patient in the 
hospital when the wounded arrived, cor , 
and has addressed a letter to all the n rs 
(and on ete So the 18th, it appeare t 
the Times), in which he states that he has | e- 
turned from Scutari, and that to his certain iy 
ledge all the re ports of negle t of the sick and wounded 
| are “ utterly false and groundless.” He enters into fur- 
ther details showing that ev: ry necessary comfort \ 








and humanity could suggest was paid to the sick and 
wounded. We have not space to particularise; but 
we trust enough has been said to heal the distress of 
the relatives and friends of the wounded, so wantonly 








inflicted by this unfounded rej 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


Pictures of the Crysta Palace. 
Mr. Vela amotte hi as taken 


° “Asediatio On | Me dica Jour nal, Oct. 6. 





a series 








, the principal medical officer of 


sometimes to the 


route have not extended 


remarkable objects and groups in the Palace and 


grounds. Mr. Thomas and other artists have em- 
ployed their pencils for thesame purpose ‘These it is 
intended to publish in the form of wood-engravings, 
by Mr. W. Thomas and Mr. Harral, and to issue 


them in numbers at a price that will bring them 
within the means of the middle-class visitors desirous 
of preserving mementos of their enjoyment. The first 
part is now before us. It contains no less than four 
large woodcuts in the very best style of the 


art, the 


first of which presents the Royal Group at tle inau- 
charming 


June; the 
ens;” th 


guration, the 10th 
* View in the Gar 


second, a 
e third, the splendid 


rONnZe 











fountain by Monti; and the fourth, the Greek Court. 
If it proceeds as it has begun, we may vent ) pro- 
mise for the enterprise an exte nsive popularity, and, 
as a consequence, the large sale which will be neces- 
sary to remunerate the proprietors. 

Route Sr m lve rp | to the Great Salt La Valley. 
Illustrated. y Frederick Pierey.—The Mormons 
have done one good thing. They have given to the 





public some capital views of their country, and of the 
route toit. This is, no doubt, done with design to 
tempt emigrants. But whatever the motives to them, 


the engravings themselves are excellent, the drawings 
are singularly artistic, and the subjects chosen for the 
artist’s pencil with more than common ability. Each 
part has two engravings. As yet, the vi of the 


beyond the United States. 


rALK OF THE STUDIOS. 





E. B. Dennison, Esq., has subscribed 1007. to the 
building fund for the Institution of Ornamental Art 


at Sheffield. he first stone of 
memory of O’Connell was laid last week in Ireland. 
he premium of 60 guineas, offered by Bir- 
mingham Fine Arts Prize Asssociation to the painter 
of the best picture contributed to the Society of 
Artists’ Exhibition this year, has been awarded to 
Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and also President of the Birmingham Society 
of Artists, for his picture of “ Ruth sleeping at the 
feet of Boaz.” A proposal for a monument to Sir 
William Wallace is about to be carried out. Funds 
have been realised, and the Hill of Barnwé ill, near 
Craigie, between Kilmarnock and Ayr, is proposed as 
the cite This hill is su uppose 1 to be that on which 
Wallace stood and took a last look at the blazing 
* barns of Ayr.” The Addn Journal remarks, 
that th subject is a favourite with Mr. Patrick Park, 
and hopes t n from his hand for the 
monument. A correspondent of the Literary Ga- 
zette, residing at Easton, Essex, sends intelligence of 


a monument to the 








taT ROCK 


» Sec ad 

















the discovery of another portrait of Shakspere. “‘A few 
days since I purchased a small oval portrait, on wood, 
6 in. by 43 in. of the bard of Avon. It is painted a 
little to the right, with a pale pleasant unte- 
nance, but no ears nor ear-rings are seen. ‘Thie ruff is 
single, with a lace-pointed edge, and nearly covers 
the shoulders, and the garment is of a violet c lour, 
striped across, with a broad green lace down the front 
ind yellow tous. It is a bust-length, and [ shall 

3 


he Baat 





it t Easton Shakspere of 1854, by Nichola 
ird, by whom I believe it to have been painted. 
-JAMES CLARKE.”——If we were to judge vs the 





ation) of the prospects of art in Ireland trom the 

hibition of the Royal Hibernian 

vé _ » to congratulate our- 

ral yeé os, Selaall we 

t ms so barely f 

with one or two ex 
nor can we recal! 





Academy 
selves upon. For 
rem 
Our 


arked the A 
resident Irish 
have contributed but litth 
utumn in which the students of Dubl 
vanty an array of their product 

iook in vain for any of th 


irtists, 


presented 


so x 


addition to this, we 








of our great painters resident across the cham 

old, we reckoned with certainty upon witnessing a 
heroic group by Maclise; one of Mulready’s exquisit 
rural or boudoir scenes; or some glorious s et by 
Danby, frowning or glowing from the wails; b if, 


from some 
London 
the acade 


unexplained cause, the masters of art in 
have been ni ls of their canvasses, and 


micians aj to have collected w 











culty a number rs sufficient to cov their 
walls.—— Messrs. Robinson and Cottam have just 
made a very successful casting in bronze of Mr. 
Thomas’s s of the late Di ike of Welling rhe 
figure stands ab eight feet high, in an easy con- 

itive attitude, and is an excellent | ess. 





face rand the forehead more expansive 


itures in the 


rhe 
than were those f 


is round 


deceased Duke a short 








time before his death; but those who had the advan- 
tage of seeing him about ten years previously would 
at once a knowledge the salthfalness with which 
Mr. Thomas has preserved the countenance l ex- 
pression of this the greatest of our military he a J 


is intended for erection in the town of Brecknock, a1 

is to be paid for by a local subscription, headed by 
Sir Joseph Baily and the corporation. <A granite 
pedestal has been prepared for its reception, upon the 
sides of which are relievi in bronze, representing—one 
the meeting of the Duke and General Pict ifter 
some brilliant achieveme mt f the 1 atte r, and the other 
Picton’s death on the tield of Waterloo. It has been 
cast in one piece, after the manner first i luced 


and ¢ 
them and 


Messrs. Robinson 
adopted by 


into this country by 
and now constantly 








THE CRITIC 








1 th at home id abroad.——Whil 
S ia v € Li r l, i hie 

it I ibers to the er Y 1 
to * Isaac Newt t Gi n, was held 
1 of Hart the ui With that 
y a subscription i 1 at Grantham, was 
ad t iount to 13007, A resolution was decided 
on, which comprised an expression of thanks to the 


1} 






Queen 
undert 
a bror 


vert for their patronage of t 
memorial should be 
Grantham, on the 





Bite 





te gi that | St th 1 council 
any surplus sum shot be appropriated to t 
theran: f it » be apy 
to recei 1 of designs 


] 


and sel 
A m 
honout 





has been tained ft loll lave 
been a uly subscribed for the memori L_——The 
monument to He iry Clay in the Lexington Cen 
Kentucky, is to cost from 50,000 to 100,000 dol 
The committee offer a premium of 500 dollars for th 
best plan and specifications for the said monument. 
—..\ i sol of Industrial Art has been commenced 
at Calcutta, on the same general principle as that on 
which those at home are conducted. <A umittee 


has been appointed by the Bombay Government with 
a view of bringing nto existence a somewhat similar 








establishment at Bombay. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
has un taken tf pay the interest f 10 OL. 4 
50 ’ r, to support a portion of 

tend Government constructs th 

and meets all the charges of mainte 

marble statue of the late Marshal St. At 

placed, command of the Emperot -" ole 


oe ry at Versailles ——The German {| 
igh a picture by Dunhauser oR of 
Will,” exhibited at the Munich Exhibition —— 








Rauch, Berlin, is executing a group for the 
King Prussia. It represents Moses sitting upon 
a rock between Aaron and Hur, praying for the 
children Israel, who are supposed to be struggling 
below with the Amalekites in the Valley of Ajalon. 
— I Mercey, commissione r charged with the 


care of all matters connected with the Exhibition of 





the Fine Arts at P. 


3 for 1855, h 3 given notice to 

















the for committees that they should make known, 
as quickly as possible, what space the artists of their 
respect countries may r e. The question 
having been sent in as being allowed to 
affix to their works the each, a 1 itive 
answel been given; but a register will be kept, in 
which t pri es will be inserted. Both French and 
foreign works of art will be received fr m the 15th of 
January to the 15th of Ms are ch until midnight. The 
comm es ure to ne nd in their notice of space, number 
of wor &e., before November 15. -The statue 
of Gustavus will shortly be erected in the town 
of Pult in the island of Riigen, to commemorate 
the arrival of the Swedes on German soil. Stiirmer 
has carved it i andstone, eleven feet high. In- 
cludir r 1m ty f t 
MUSIC AND MUS SICIANS 
NEW MUSIC. 

The I of Love: a Ballad. Words by Rose E. 
Dalt jusic by Francis de Yrigo. ll anc 
C (ommon-place words, set t mt -plac 
music. It is neither better n r worse than tl ie rag 
of dr -room music.——D i Dig! aSe 
by t le composer Pher 3 rreat deal mor 
spiri is. The m pose seen to h beer 
inspit is theme.——The Pri } 














inspir tirs, which set the feet ion as we 
listen t em. They are imbu with th rit of 
th 1 - Where ; ] Pp, 
(Cram eale, and Co.)—Mr. J. H. I set 
the | ve and pretty words fron I ul 
a \ nusic ially tender, a r ropriat 
It must asuccess. — : ie 

Miss Esruer JAcops.—We a lad ft erceive 
that t lented young vocalist i " wav 
int ty and fan She has ! S in 
for W rreat t, at the All Hall, 
D id, judging from tl } ( I 
be I herself Tay u I ) 
ihurs venir st she s it the 
Beau t Instituti -squar Stepney, in 
il stepn cy, , t 
Mme. } n Fy George ‘I r, al 
ou ( shed 3a | ing 
son [ il l id U } \ ere 
kk t er west 

MUS \.L AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Pn spirit e is said ha n 





mul n¢ lay ih medium (Mr 
C. Ray i The Hermit of Malta,” w 
now int irsal at New York.——The London 
Harm society advertises that its f 





le season will be “‘ Judas Maccabeus. 




















York Herald of Oct. 10 reports on the appearances of | 
Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison, which took place 
t sroadway Theatre on the 9th. The house was 
he opera was “ La Sonnambula” trans- 

ired from the St. 
tre, has resume “readings,” and 
l a seri 1 Thursday ait at the Poly- 
Institution. "The play selected was “ Mac- 





Glyn, having ret 








ny ¢ 





q 1 Verein of Cologne has again 
engagement with Mr. Mitchell, and 
ie year 1855,——The 
he * »€ Gold” at the Princess’s 
called f rth a formal protest from its 





The Manner-gesan: 














l, in the radical journal of which | 
i :—** For obvious reasons, ‘ A Heart 
f Gold’ i . subject for criticism in this journal. 
A few facts, however, may be given by the author in 
this his farewell to all dramatic doings. The piece 
was written some four years since at the solicitation of 


Mr. Charles Kean, and duly paid for. The hero and 
heroine were to be acted by himself and Mrs. Charles 
i They were, in fact, written to be so acted. 
Subsi que ntly, however, Mr. Kean’s tragic claims were 
questioned in a wicked P ublieation called Punch ; and 
the actor himself graphically rendered in certain of 
his many moods of dramatic inspiration. Where- 
upon Mr. Charles Kean broke his compact with the 
author of ‘A Heart of Gold;’ he would not play his 
hero, but find a substitute. A new caste of characters 
was proposed, against which the author gave his 
written protest. But Mr. Charles Kean had, in 1850, 
bought the drama; and therefore, in his own merean- 
tile way, conceived that in 1854 he had a right to do 
what he liked with his own black-and-white — 
Che author thought differently, and stood to his 
test. Despite of which, however, on the close of oe 
season, Mr. Charles Kean’s solicitor informed the 
author’s solicitor (there is parchment on Parnassus!) 
that ‘ A Heart of Gold’ would be produced at the com- 
mencement of the present season. ‘To this no answer 
was made. The author had once protested, and that 
I thought sufficient to Mr. Kean and to himself. 
Nevertheless, the piece was put into rehearsal; and 
yet, the author had no notice of the fact...... Yet it is 
under such wilful injuries committe dby a management 
that a drama is, nevertheless, to be buoys ant! It is 
thro ugh such a fog of player’s brain that the intention 
of the author is to shineclearly forth. With acertain 
graceful exception, there never was so much bad 
icting as in ‘A Heart of Gold.’ Nevertheless—accord- 
ing to the various printed reports—the piece asserted 
its vitality, though drugged and stabbed, and hit 
about the head, as only some players can hita play, 
hard and remorselessly.’ 

he Paris journals state that a com dy in four acts, 
mysteriously submitted to the committee of adminis- 
tration at the 7héatre Francais, has proved, on exa- 
nination, to be a work of the highest merit.—A new 
play by Madame Dudevant has been acceptec 























same theat leyerbeer, the eminent composer, 
has just 1 the cross of a Commander of the 
Order of the Crown from the King of Wurtemberg. 
——The performances of Mevyerbeer’s magnificent 
opera, the toile du Nord, suspé nded for a few weeks 


¢ 


on account of the ‘‘ dead season,” have been resumed 
at the Opéra Comique at Paris, and are attracting 


enthusiastic crowds.——We have a very recent deci- 
sion on the right w hiss, remarks - Vew York 
Herald. An action brought last week in Detroit, for 
rejecting a young man from th pena for hissing a 
danseus has been decided against the » samt 


’ 
M‘Farland, who was fined thirty dollars. The justi 

ve i his opinion that an auditor had a perfect 

im actor or actress on the stage, if he had 

loing; and that no person had a right 
ject aman from the theatre until he had 
requested to leave. So * popular 
triumphed.——The Italian theatre in Paris 
an important acquisition, in the persons of a 
married coupi named Gaseler~the ishand a French- 
1, the wife a Spaniard. The 


successful hit in // Barbiere di Siviglia. 








One of the operatic novelties of the 
it is said, be 


; : ’ 
national composer, Alex, 





work fri 


Liwolf. 











Mile. Rachel some time ago undertook to perf rm 


the principal part in the tragedy called Medée, by M. 
Legouvé, which is to be produced at the TN ieartre 
Franea She has since refused to execute her en- 
fag t, and the author has brought an aetion 


st her to recover damages.——There are no 











Mile. Cruvelli, whose sudden flight from 

Paris | stonished all her friends. The version 
y personal friends take the greatest pains 

12 is that she has gone to Brussels to be 
married; and they add, that she has long been disgust 

with the theatrical profession, and long pined to 





na ierself from it. Her flight will give rise 

] g Her salary was 4000/7. a year; 

it the year consisted of only eight months, and she 

wus required to sing twice a week! The amount of 
the forfeit to be claimed is to be 40002, 








| GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


Messrs. SAMPSON 





publishers of Mrs. Stowe’s 
late letter, geeonage thai correspondents in | 
that they had sold 2 
that there were ie rival editions in the 
with more or less success. 
issued 30,000 volumes, 


“ Sunny Memories,” 





to increase than to 
. Blackwood announce an index to the 
hi if -century of volumes of their famed Magazine, an 
a colle tion of the Miscellaneous Writings of Samue 
Mr. Robert Cole has come into pos 
sion of an interesting collection of MSS. rel: nit ig 
the poet Cowper, inc luding nine unpublished | 
his own.——The Commonwealth states that 

i ers of Sydney Smith are at 
They have been edited by his da aug 
in conjunction with Mrs. Austin. 
unknown reason, is to be printed for “ moons don circu- 
y-” This is intensely absurd.——Mr. i 
Botfield has recently circulated a small tract, in which 
recommends ‘the editing and reprinting of the 
prefaces of the editors of the first editions ofthe G 
and Latin classical authors” 








named in a list which 








works of Knox, which are soon to be reprinted. ——. 
new series of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal 
is to be conducted under the joint editorship of | | 





of Art” will Br 
the translator of Les- 


esting deaf and dumb girl, whose story Mr. 
in his ‘* American N ‘ 
i i { eutbbecesiee.—— The 
commission formed to collect and publish 
pondence of the Emperor Napoleon I., which had al- 
different Administrations, i 
order to obtain any documents or letters which may 
be in the archives and other public depots, either i 
i 1 countries, has now made an 
or families who “sgl 


ready applied to the 





to private individuals 


presses its confidence that, from the gener: li 
and importance attac hed to the intended pub li 
contribute to it. —Mrs. 
Hubbac k (the tal ss al of Miss Austen) auth 
: vite’ i or, the Forbidden * einai 
as just published a new domestic story, called ‘* May 
: i i to be attractive t 





the novel- reading public, 

Alexander Smith, according to the 
i : Tri 2, is half-way through 
at the | 2 
says the same authority, and in his expression 
poet is all for “drab and sober gray.”- 


rage ‘cae a world. 

rez ott ay results of her last ¢ ails whic h preset 
as many attractive features as her former 
The Government has confe red a ben I 
of 2007. from the Literary Fund, 
the widow of the late Lord Fullerton.— Mr. ‘t 
— rence - hi im has been ap — edit tor, 1 








Mr. ‘Hagh Miller, eo * of the indinbuorh 
san ommencement ' i 





[, has been pele by the ( oun¢ ell ti 
alee of Civil i 





To pay the damages and expe 
the whole of his p rinting materials we re s Nd by auc- 


Lordship’s iuliad, so that "the offending edit r 
B ine pho 93 


e tom ark. the resting-place of the dec 
, in the Monumental City 


fthe Edin burgh Guardian rei marks 

‘T see e the pape rs, ae sp aking of the de a 
Phillips, do not seem to be aware that the 
“The Pleasures of L ite Seal 
is also a reviewer for the Times. He supplies the atta- 
ili and Phillips rolled the thunder. easy 
i juainted with his anecdotic: 
yle, his chert sentences, and poetic illustration 
tect the writing of Mr. i 
i i senerally very agen 


It did not indicate profound intellect, or an order 
i calculated to appreciate the subleties of the 
‘ The same gentleman also 
** Recent Books of Verse.’ 
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cece 


two Reverends write for that paper,—Mess 
and Wilmott.” 

About 280 papers were read in the seven sections of 
the British Association at Liverpool. Of these, 58 
were upon subjects connected with mathematical and 
physic: al science, 43 upon chemical science, 34 treated 
of geology, 41 of zoology and botany, including phy- 
, 35 of geography and ethnology, 24 of sta- 
tistics, and 44 of subjects in relation to mechanical 
science. Fourteen or fifteen of these communications 
were read by foreign professors and men of science— 
such as L’Abbé Moignot, M. Foucault, M. Dove, and 


s. 





s. Mozley 





siolog: 


M. Duboseq.——Lord Canning and the authorities of 


the General Post-office have a scheme for some time 
in contemplation to facilitate the posting of letters in 
London, by establishing “ pillar letter-boxes ” in the 
most populous districts of the metropolis, and reduc- 


ing the number of receiving-houses, which are 
attended with great expense.——Professor Airey, the 


Astronomer Royal, is at present in the north with his 
assistants, making arrangements for a series of delicate 
xperiments to be. made next week in Harton coal-pit, 
the deepest mine on the Tyne. The experiments are 
with a view to ascertain some facts with regard to the 
lensity of the earth and the action of the pendulum. 
They will be conducted in the bowels of the earth 
and on the surface simultaneously.——At the recent 
annual meeting of the Sheftield Mechanics’ Library, 
* was proposed to rescind a rule which forbids the 
presence in the library of novels and plays. The 
maintenance of this rule affirmed by a a 
majority.——-At the suggestion of the Society of Arts 
the Lords of he ar Majesty’s Treasury have a cided 
that it will be desirable to establish a permanent edu- 
ational museum.——The foundation of a University 
uid Public Library was laid at Victoria, by Governor 
Hotham, on the 38rd Julv. The Legislature have 
sranted 30,000. for the buildings, and an endowment 
9000——The glaziers employed at the Paris 
Exhibition Palace displayed a flag from the top of 
ie grand aisle of the building on the 14th, to indicate 
the complete termination of the operation of 
with glass the gigantic edifice. ——Instructions 
have he Board of 


vas 








covering 


been received in Edinburgh from the 
Tr rade to purchase the necessary buildings and ground 

r the site of the National Industrial and Geological 
ta intended to be erected in the Scottish 
ypital. In the last session of Parliament a grant 


was voted for this object ; and of the triplicate speci- 
mens of all the geological and other illustrations 
uready collected for London and Dublin, one set 


as been reserved for the new museum in Edinburgh. 





SIR HN FRANKLIN. 
INTELLIGENCE, which may be fairly considered deci- 
sive, has at last reached this country of the sad fate 

f Sir John Franklin and his brave companions. Dr. 
Rae, whose previous exploits as an Arctic traveller 
have already so highly distinguished him, landed at 


Deal on Sunday 22nd ult., and immediately pro- 
led to the Admiralty, and laid before Sir James 


his re} 


on which 
Rae’s report :— 


taham the 
s found 


melancholy eviden¢ 
d. The following is Dr. 
Bay, 


bd repulse July 29, 1854. 


Sir,—I have the honour to mention, for the in- 
ration of my Lords Commissioners of the Ad 
iralty, that, during my journey over the 





ows this 
survey of 


spring, with the view of completir 
the west shore of Boothia, I met with 
squimaux in Pelly Bay, from one of whom | learnt 
iat a party of ‘white men’ (Kabloonans) had 
rished from want of food some distance to the west- 
ward, and not far beyond a lar ‘iver containing 
many falls and rapids. Subsequently, further i 
ulars were received And a number of article 
hased, which places the fate of a portion, if 
ll, of the then survivors of Sir John Franklin's long- 
ist party beyond a doubt—a fate as terrible as the 
magination ean conceive. The substance of the in- 
iormation obtained at various times and from various 

irces was as follows:—In the spring, four winters 
past (spring 1850), a party of ‘white men,’ amounting 
to about ay, were seen travelling southward over the 

eand dre ng a boat with them by some Es eg ux, 
who were killing se als near the north shore of King 
William's I Land, which is a large island. None of 
ie party could speak the Esquimaux language in- 














tdligibly but by signs the natives were made to 
lerstand that their ship, or ships, had been crushed 
y ice, and that they were now going to where they 


Xpe cted to find deer to shoot. From the ap] 
f Sag men, all of whom, except one oflicer, looked 
thin, they were then supposed to be getting short of 
sulideee “y 1 they purchased a small se = from the 
atives. At a later date the same but pre- 
viously to the breaking up of the i the bodies of 
‘ome thirty persons were discovered on the conti- 
lent, and five on an island near it, about a long 
lay’s journey to the N. W. of a large stream, which 
an be no other than Back’s Great Fish River 
named by the Esquimaux Oot-ko-hi-ca-lik), as its 
1escription and that of the low shore in the neigh- 
‘ourhood of Point Ogle and Montreal Island agree 
fxactly with that of Sir George Back. Some of the 
vodies had been buried (probably those of the first 

lctims of famine); some were in a tent or tents; 
others under the oat, which had been turned over 


form a shelter, and several lay scattered about in 


yearance 








eason, 


different directions. Of those found on the island 
one was supposed to have been an officer, as he had a 
telescope strapped over his shoulders, and his double- 








barrelled gun lay underneath him. rom the muti- 
lated state of many of the corpses, and the contents 
of the kettles, it is evident that our wretched 
men had been driven to the last re 
ism—as a means of prolongi exis There 
appeared to have been an abundant stoc immu- 
nition, as the powder was emptied in a heap on the 


untry- 
unnibal 


yurse— 


ng tence 


| 


k of 





ground by the natives out of the kegs or cases 
containing it; and a quantity of ball 1 shot was 





having probably 


There 


found below high water mark, 
been iT ft on the ice close to the 
have been a number of watches, ¢ 1S, 
guns (several double-barrelled), &c., all of which 
appear to have broken up, as I 
these different articles with the Esq 
together with some silver spoons and forks pure sh use d 
as many as I could get. A list of the most important 
of these I inclose, with a rough sketch of the crests 
and initials on the forks and g| 
themselves shall be handed over 
Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company on 
in London. None of the Esquimaux wit 
conyersed had seen the ‘whites,’ nor had they ever 
been at the place where the bod found, but 
had their information from those who had be« 
Vy 


beach. must 


a ¢ 





] 
elesce 





been 


A 


f 
f the 


ol 


ies were 


ind who had seen the party when travelling. I offer 
no apology for taking the liberty of addressing you 
is I do so from a belief that their Lordships would be 


sirous of being put in possession at as fre Lé 
any tidings, however 
tedly obtained, regardi 
angen I may a Id that, by me 
s, we obtained an an ple supply of provisions last 
jutumn, and my small 


snow houses in comparative comfort, the skins of tl 





is possible of meag 


g this painful y interesting 








ins of r guns 





party passed the win 





deer shot affording abundant warm clothins 1 
bedding. My spring journey was a failure in 
quence of an accumulation of obstacles, sever 
which my former experie1 in Arctic travell ha 
not taught me to expect. Ihave, &e., Jonn Rar, 
C.F., Commanding Hudson’s Bay Company’s Arcti 
Expedition.” 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 








SADLER's WeLts.—Pericles, I eof 7 
ADELPHL—A Summer Storm: a Melodrama, in five 
cts, by Mr. T. 
Onrympic.—A B i Fa ( 
Mr. T. Taylor 7 fi i Play, in two 
Mr an. 
MARYLEBONE.— Videna: a Tragedy, 3, I 


Mr. J. Heraud. 








JULLIEN’S PROMENADE CONCERT 
Wie going list will show that the fort 
been full of dramatic events Certa 

odly show of novelties! A remarkabl 

i il melodrama; at Peder lL fare l l 
and last, not least, that portentous phe n, 
original five-ac iged This is more th 1 l 
criti in be be ex per pet to digest it ne fortnicht. 
1, { iinly, have not the space t l 1 yt 

ustice to them. However, to begin with tl 

vent of lasting importance among these, word 
ibout the revival of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

here is no one connected with the English stag 
who deserves better of the public than Mr. P! s 
As an actor in the first walks of tragedy he has no nee 
nor has had since the retirement of Macready isa 
manager, he is courteous, obliging, and never mal 
enemies; in both capacities he is ever doi s 

gratify and attract his publi For M 
ig a public—a publi | \ 


L | 
smiles 





tovalty never 





reflection is that fact upon ist f 
Royalty), nor can his audience be called aristocrat 
but still, through evil report and good rey 

he plays the stereotyped models, or startles a 

lights with rare at d enna gems, dug from un 





fathomed caves, and polished with the 





mate art—the intellige ant and "faithful Islington 
flock round th ir favourite, cheer him with their lw 
and help |! with their money. If 1 re tl 
manager of a theatre (which the Fates avert!) I 


would like to be Mr. Phelps. It 1 great thing to 
be liked, admired, and respected; and he is all 
I certainly have no inclination to view this 


from the Dryasdust aspect, and 
sleep with the doubtful antiquarian lore extant about 
Pericles. To the curious in matters I sho 
recommend a perusal of all the criticisms in the da 
and some of the Sunday papers, which will ] 

leave them—as it left me—with the cert sinty 
nothing but that there is nothing certain about 

matter. Sh ukspere or not Shakspere—in the or 
folio or out of it—recognised by Theobald or sn 
by Steevens—approved or disapproved by 

Collier, Knight, or Schlegel—it 
clear that all is clouded in doubt and 
Reading the play over (and, after all, there is no real 
evidence but the play itself), I am inclined to side 
with those who think that it is an old play retouched 
by Shakspere. It is poor in construction, uneven in 


language ; but occasionally we come upon a gem of 


put my readers t 


such 








ith be d 
Drake, 
appears perfectly 


indeterminate. 


saw pieces ot 





pur unmistakeable quality, that ies the 
cont finely as diamonds fastened iread- 
pare t. For all this, is rtain 
rough interest about the play, not far r¢ from 
the excitement of a melodrama. The sta sit 
tions ensu ] id th fford« Bf 
isplay of scenic magnifice n ul in- 
renuity has not been neglected The 
shipwrecked Pericles, cast upon Penta- 
polis, with waves tossing and 1 iters 
rushing up the sh« < victim 
-the tourney an f good 
K 8 icha the 
birth of Wari f less 
1 —all thes tage 
di lay i d Mr 1 ail 
h if of ¢] ln 
t level of a m ig 
ibout m that 1 rlets g yt pit the 
burden that heart-oppressed man. In t inds of 
il judicio ictor than Mr. Phelps t en 

+} , 

gly 

ters 








f 
i large numbe ] I w! 
nt l I say by Mr. Phel ) 
t pian ind lect, a gl l e 
vhol M of ilterations strike 1 ing 
S f’ is thev go; t é he 
( rus is i skillful; a if M who 
1 King ul f th 
n fa i r t cing, Is 
t t ( t great it 
f + T ] 
ft 1 ] : ¢ 
i , a 
re | 108 t J Ics 
Bes Mr. Phelps, several other ir g 
ccl nN tol ‘il At } 8 4 [ 
n thing t L b 
or She i rovincial 
niu } Mr. Barr 
l l 1 Mr. M 
} ! a x 
H ly v weleom ne 
t vou wplirants we hay er s 
ll ia il, self-] $3 al 
1a I cting, Dut nati il t | 
ilrea i irable 1 
i W 1 ma 1 ] Mi S 
( hat the 1 f ; 
nd if J were rins 3 
lay thar l ' 
, 
Che S S at the Adelphi is 
S Du il ss. with only f 
h fror eginning to en I refe f 
k i iy of neither the aut 
A probat s 
I ‘ nartic 
Pea 
/ i t riti 
written for | 1 separa fi R 
thir I} who enter into the hu 
ve t trifle; tl \ 
and are learned in their criticism v ) n 
fthe VW ce } a t 
bd Vt apply e rul ‘ ! i 
I {ty l Frencl t ind r a | 
h re 1 fully sy1 ithise with t - 
rows an upp ery of . Job W 
rh i ¢ { ed fror Le D ’ 
ilmos med another haracter-pi¢ I 
\I , \W\V 1 1 2 wn th Y of } 3 rfe + 
tior l d Frenchma full of l 
he ur, | ared to make any sacrifice to s he 
lustre of an untart 
As Mr. Heraud informs Mr. and Mrs. W x, in 
the preface to | , thatin playing his pi the 
have most satisfact succes in scalir / 
las } evation I which t I ¢ - 
rate the divi it would be t s the 
piect vith anythi g short letai 1 sm 
This I have not at present oe neans of ving, 
for the best reason in the world—I haven't it. 
Before the next impression I hope to be more for- 
tunate. Meantime, and to repress the impa f 
the reader, I may mention that the story may be 
found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and that th tume 
is Brito-Grecian. The common voice says that 
Videna is an uneven work, containing some of the 
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THE CRITIC, 





LNov. 1, 





ns of modern 
support $ 


some of the best 
perusal of the printed copy 





worst ai 
poetry; anda 
that oy pini 


Messr . Jullien and Gye have taken Drury Lane 
for the purpose of giving another series of those | 
popular concerts, for which the former has achieved 


} 











a reput Last night was the first, and the suc- 

“was immense,—as also was the throng. The 
great fi of the evening was a British Army Set 
of Quad n which three military bands took part, 
and which plata be descriptive of the Battle | 
of Alma lhis gave occasion to mu irty enthu- 
siasm, which the presence of some Band of 
French Guides by no means allayed this was 
played, 1 for “God Save the 
Qu and lemand had been satisfied, 
the next was for ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” which was 
at once 1 md rl to by the band. JACQUES. 





RESPONDENCE. 





NTT 


THI PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR” YD 
BULWER’S NOVELS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—A libellous statement having been issued by 


Messrs. 5. Be yw and Son, in their “ Publishers’ Cir- 
cular” of » 16th instant, to the effect that,—“ It is 
urrent wted that the agreement between Sir 
Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Routledge has been res- 
cinded,”—we lose not a moment in asking you to per 


mit us, throu 
columns, 


S. Low an 


rh the medium of your widely-circulate: 
rive a most unqualified denial to M 
|Son’s unwarrantable assertion. So f: from 





there bei the slightest truth in this attack upon 
our house, we most positively and unequivocally 
assert, that not only does our agreement with Sir 
Bulwer Lytton remain intact, but that we have ful- 
filled every engagement we entered into with him. 
We have communicated with Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
who is at sent absent from town; but immediately 
that we are in receipt of his answer we shall make it 
public. We may also be allowed to add that, so far 
from the issue of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s works not an- 
swering, Messrs. S. Low and Son have insinuated, 





ulation has been quite equal to our expecta- 
We are, 
Your obedient Ser 
Gro. RouTLeDGE and Co. 

reet, 19th Oct. 1854. 


the circ 


tions. Sir 


lr, 


vant 
2, Farringdon- 


2, Farringdon-street, 


Oct. 23, 1854. 
G. RovrLepGeE and Co. have great satisfaction in 
laying bef the public the following letter from Sir 


I 


Edward B 


, which, it will be see 





wer Lytton 1, entirely 


contradicts the assertion put forward by Messrs. S. 
Low and ¢ that the agreement existing between | 
their house and that eminent author has been 


rescinded 

Knebworth, Oct 
Sim,—I was as much surprised 
wragraph in the Publishers’ Circu 


21, 1854. 
as yourse If 


DEAR i 
lar. Cer- 


by the ] 






tainly, there has never been, on either side, a sugges- 
tion to rescind our engagement, nor ie least 
hesitation on your part as to the fulfilment of th 
contract you have hitherto carried out with equal 
liberality and honour. You say truly that the circu- 





lation of the popular edition of my works is equal to 

































the expectations formed when we discussed the | 
subject. And it affords me s re pleasure to learn 
that you see no cause to apprehend that the ultimate 
results will leave you a los ‘r by your spirited reliance 
on the incre the reading public, and the steady 
and pro ive demand for chi “p literature which 
is so dis fates an pte of our age 
Yours truly, 
E. Butwer Lytron, 
G. Routl e, Esq., 2, Farrin street, City. 
OBITUARY. 

Brairracit, M. Eug'ne, who som zo was an active 

tl it nd slight literature of Paris. 

GRATTA ight Hon. James, son of the celebrated orator 
Gra ne ars ago Mr. Grattan wrote a series of 
papers Ver t the deceased was 
} er ki I 3 t than a man of 

LaNnaton, Miss Jane, aged 77, at Richmond, the god-dangh- 
ter at ar Jenny” of Dr. Johnson. With this lady 
it is sai is passed away tl ue only su or of all the per- 
sons 1 in Boswell’s graphy. 

STASSA Brusse , a devoted friend of litera- 
ture it ne of the most active members and the 
frequ ly nom ed Presid f Royal Academy, a 
v ispirants, and one of 
the ¢ 0 10. 

VANDERBUCH painter of some merit. 











Edwin Atherstone’s ‘Mids im Day’s Dream.” 
‘Variorum Shakspere. ar Ars, i price and c 
ition, to this office, idress ad 635, D. a” 


| lady should ever visit Japan! 


LIST OF NEW ‘BOOKS. 




















Abstract of the Acts of 17 & 18 Victoria (1854), Bvo. 4s. 6d. swd 
Alfraja, a Norwegian and Lapland Tale, from the German, 10s, 64. 
Alone, fep. 8v % lg 
Alston's (Rev. P. W. W.) Sermons, &vo. l4s. cl. 
Anvari 8 trans. by Eastwick, royal 8vo. 42s. cl 
Archbol unty Courts, Supplement to, 3s, 
Arvon ; ¢ .b M. Charles, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Baldwin's (J. G.) Party Leaders, cr. 8vo. 5s, 6d. cl. 
I Dictionary, new edit. by Davenport and Comelati, 
} 
1 
Iboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel, fep. 8vo 3s, 6d. cl 
» Yo II. fep. 8vo 5s. 6d. cl 








nd Waller, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hand Outline Part IL. oblong, 4s swa 
0. ‘Smith, fep. 8vo. 1s. bd. be 
t ed by Fr iswe 13n ». ls. sw 
ed, 12mo 5s. cl 
> ( ttage, cr. 8v 3s. 6d. cl 


Prophets, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 















( n erica, post 8vo. 6s. cl 
Canticles nged Chantin 
sle’s H Diary in T i aters, 10s, 6d. cl 
( $3. I 1 Four Parts, fep. 8vo 
Child 8] Book, 32mo. 9d. cl 
( f the Bil 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
( Sanctuary 12m 8s. Gd. cl a 
Is. f 1 
bes ! 
ition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cl. 

















Ellic . Commentary on Galatians, with Transl 1, 78. 6d. 
Ft itham's Native Races russian Es re, 8 
Fa er’s (I reat 5s. 6d. 
I sN v ‘ , 10s, 6d. cl. 
s (J. M.) Bool In 4 new translation, 8vo, 12 
( s Int ucti to Study of Holy Scriptures. 3s. 6d. cl 
s M ials for Translation into Latin, trar Svo. 7s, 6d 
Han ( r, Jorr lunt, illust. Sv 
RK st 8vo. 8s. cl 
I » 1s. 6d. Dds. 
€ W age bis. 
Hoy M il Student, 12: 
Hor ev. T.G ue Theory of a Church, cr. 8vo 
Howt s ( en, ls. 6d. cL swd 
Historical \ l 
Jacks s(D Ihe Witness of the Spirit, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. el 
s(h mmon Law Procedure Act, 1854, 12:mo. ¢ 
Ww its Tints and its Shadows 


Lif 
. L.) World in the Mi idle pound. 
























D.) Oneness ¢ of TK lence 
I r. 8vo. | 
red at St. Martin's Hall, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
1 Surgical ¢ 7s. 6d. cl. 


thological an rvations, Sv 





tland, Past, 
iges and Travels of a Pi 


rsities of S 





18mo. ls. cl gilt 


g; » In vestigated, 8vo. Ss. cl. 
» by Re Rk » fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. el 





). 6d. sw. 
10s. 6d. bds 
, 3 vols. 3ls, 6d. bds 





, post &vo 














I.) Idyls and Songs, fep. 8vo. ¢ sd 
r) Annual for 1855, square, 5s. gil 
actical Statutes of the Session, 1854, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl 
ry ssell, by G. P. R. James, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds 
tovings, in the South Seas, Ben: Ga! 
f Conquest of Mexico, 2 ols, 4 bds 





l.) Literary Re mains V 
8 





Bvo. 10s. 6d. cL 


Gould, ct 
to Min 
















S i 1, 8vo. 5s 
Ta siv al Lessons for Fret 6d. 
i ’ s (C.) Objects in ecb ture—P. j 
l'reatis Artif -Breeding, e« » by Fry, 12mo. a el. 

lle ib, 1 and Selwyn, by Hayward, Is. swd 

8 ant in Soudan, from the French, 8s. cl 


Svo. Is 


ar 
f Hou 
1 Tila 


a Econ 





my, = 








f MV 
tant, ims 104, Pt we 


Rvo. 8s. 6d. cl 






ith 1eral Directory for 1855, 19s. 6d. cl. 
Waverley Novels, cheap é The Antiquary, fp. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds 
Whitney's (W M Pitie We aith of Unite Staten, royal 8vo, 16 
Whittlings from the West, by Abel Log, Svo. 78 
Wood's (W. B.) Personal Recollections of the Stage 12mo, 6s. cl 


Loxpox.—Oh, it was such a dream by daylight— 


such a dream, and yet so true All was so little, 
and I was still the same! All the streets were mil- 
lions of dolls’ houses; and along the streets little 
specks, moving—moving, sometimes in twos and 
threes, and then altogether, in one long black, gliding 


! I felt 


shrew- 


horses 


like 


| then the cattle and the 
ake up the biggest of them, 





mice, in my fingers—look at’em and set ’em down 
wain. And then the smoke! the beautiful smoke! 
Oh, in millions of silver feathers it came from the 


chimneys up and up; and then somehow joined in 
one large ing sheet; and went floating, floating, 
over houses and church-steeples, with 


shin 


hundreds of 


l 





| and not more than one in 500 lives to &0 years of age. 


| judge that the ‘‘salutatory” of the editor was | 


| glyphics that strongly resemble ce ost des, 


f | —puffs, blubbers, and subscribes l— Sydney Smith. 


golden weathercocks glittering, glittering through; | 
And then the river and the ships! The twisting 
water, shining like glass! And the poles of the 


ships, as close, and straight, 
pond! And then, far off, the hills, the dear green 
hills; with such a stir below, and they so beautiful 
and still, as though they never heard, and never 
cared for the noise of London—a noise that when we 
listened, hummed from below; hummed for all the 
world like a hundred humble-bees, all making honey, 
and all upon one bush !—Douglas Jerrold 
Gold. 

JAPANESE GALLANTRY.—A letter written by an 
officer attached to the Japan squadron says that, on 
the part of the Japanese Commissioners, it was at 
first much insisted upon that the United States’ Gov- 
ernment should allow a stipulation that no American 
So 
demand was not countenanced for a moment by the 
gallant commodore.—A/ta California. 

HvmBo.pt, in his great work the Cosmos, mentions, 


| that ou the occasion of one of his journeys on the 





and sharp as rushes in a | 


’s Heart of 


preposterous a | 


| 


| 
| 








River Ciineen, he observed some copper-coloured 
children belonging to tbe tribes which inhabit its 
banks sitting on the shore, amusing themselves by 
rubbing the large seeds of some leguminous plant, 
probably a Nigretia, and afterwards attracting light 
substances to them, in the same mauner as a school- 
boy amongst ourselves might find amusement in 
exciting a stick of sealing wax or glass tube by fric- 
tion, and afterwards producing attraction or repulsion 
by presenting it to light substances. The thought 
instantly f lashed into his c omprehensive mind, W) 












y hat 
a wide interval have we here in the range of humay 
intelligence and progress ; what a guif between th 
amusement of those naked copper-coloured children of 
the forest, enjoying their elec trical sport in profound 
ignorance of the nature of the phenomena they have 
evoked, and the application of the same electrical 
force, in another of its phases, to the electri: h, 
orsome other of the refined uses of the same power which 
mark our day. The distance between these 
manifestations of human capability is equivalent t 
centuries in the history of civilisation.—Di. Power's 
Lecture at Polytechnic Institution. 










te les fr i} 






respec tive 








Facts 1x Human Lire.—The number of languages 
spoken in the world amounts to 3064. The inhabitants 
of the globe profess more than 1,000 different religions. 
The number of men is about equal to the number of 
women. The average of human life is about 33 years, 
One quarter die previous to the age of seven years; 
one half before reaching 17; and those who pass this 
enjoy a felicity refused to one-half the a 
species. To every 1,000 persons only one reaches 11) 
years of life; to every 100, only 6 reach the age of 65 






age 
age 











There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants, and 
of these, 33,333,333 die every year; 91,824, 

day ; 3,730, every hour; and 60, every minute; or 
one, every second. These losses are about balanced 
by an equal number of births. The married ar 
longer lived than the single, and above all, those who 
observe a sober and industrious conduct. ‘Tall men 
live longer than short ones. Women have mor 
chances of life in their favour previous to being fifty 
years of age, than men, but fewer afterwards. Th 
number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to every 
100 individuals. Marriages are most frequent after 
the equinoxes; that is, during the months of June: 
December. Those born in the spring are 
more robust than others. Births and deaths 
frequent by night than by day. 
capable of bearing arms is calculated at one 





every 















generally 
are mor 
The number of men 


fourth of 



















the population. 

A CurtxnesE NEWSPAPER IN SAN FRANCISCO.— 
We have received the first number of a newspaper 
published in the Chinese language and printed ir 
Chinese characters, which has been 
city as the organ of the ee al po} 
entitled the Gold Hills News, California being know 
among the Chinese as “the Gold oils. As usual 
with many of the Oriental languages, one has to rea 





Chinese from top to bottom, instead of from 
right. The News presents a very fair typographical 
appearance for Chinese; that is to ss ay, it looks as ifa 
spider out of an ink-bottle had crawled over a sheet of 
white paper. We are not very familiar with the 
Chinese characters, but from appearances we should 
















cularly eloquent. It abounds in a number of 







occasional dash of tarantulas. The 
tion of this State numbers at least 25, 
they nearly all know how to read, notwithstan 
the le neth of time and labour it requires to 

that accomplishment, there is no doubt th 
News will be well supported.—San Franci 


hinese popula- 













sco Herald. 


Joun Butut.—The English are a calm, reflecting 
people; they will give time and money when they 
are convinced ; but they love dates, names, and « 
tificates. In the midst of the most heart-rending 
narratives, Bull requires the day of the month, 
year of our Lord, the name of the a h, and 
countersign of three or four respectable househol 
After these affecting circumstances, he can no | 
hold out ; but gives way to the kindness of his 1 




































































LATEST INTELLIGENCE, 
een eee 
WAR NEWS 
Accorpine to a Russian official despatch, dated 
St. Petersburg, Oct. 28, the siege of Sebastoy 
continued uninterruptedly up to the 23rd, but 














the fortifications had suffered but little.—2 
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> ASS’S E S ST- INDI A PALE ALE, 
BARCLAY'S P red and STOUTS, in 18-gallon casks, bottles, 
half-bottles, and imperial pints, always in best condition 
RRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3, St. James’s-street, London 
YLYMOUTH GIN.—T his pure and wholes: yme 


rit is offered to the public, fre othe Padding 
Inu 
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led, at dozen, 
vton Bus hel, Devon 





or Post-office order, payable at Newton Bushel, to accompany 

the order as : | 

TH ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERR 
This noble Wine is purveyed to H.R the Duke « mbridge: 


to her Majesty's Household; many of the } 
; 





Ch 1; and to some of the pr pal clu 

dry Sherry, of great firmness and characte a 

ties have been tested and strongly recom ed by eminent medical 

men. It can only be had in England s, BELLINGHAM 
‘o., 4, Beaufort-buildi 34s. p lozen: i 





pond at 14/. per quarter cas > prejudiced ¢ 
wines are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wi re a tr 


Hf cnearest CIGARS the BEST and 
CHEAPEST.—Havannah Cigar . and 19. 

- Maria Loui 3 at l4s., 
Fine Old Cubs sample 
i free, on recei 


t, carriage tamps or 
MEARING, Importer of low 
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TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 
¢G,§ S. TOZER begs to invite the hay ention of 
io Noble »men, Clergymen, the Legal Professior ind the Public 
pwerally, tohis CHOICE OLD STOGK of the EA C HARRINGTON 













ANUFFS, as from his original ipes s 3 ar ide p v 
from tobaccos of the best description 2 vs ted ‘id laid d 
according to rule,so as to ensure to the ] n ntinuan f 
same flavour and pungency, without the aid af chemicals—an ess 
wderatum to the Connoisseur. Black Carrotte, Ist class, 10: 
tnd t openhagen, 8s. per th 10s. j 
8 slong arro, 10s. pe rt, Ss t 
M , 10s. pe t lass full flav 1 
1 ri ve lescript f 
uf t ] 1 any qu 
ked ba etind ‘bottles, ind sent to a part of 
the kingdom. ) 8} able at the Stran 
C. 8. TOZER, n, Whol id K 1 





Tobacconist. 
*,* Foreign Ciga rs of the hest brands 


YATENT INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARD. 


—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, ¢ in knife- 
deaning, at about one-half the price. Families who 









jished knife, without uselessly wearing it id tr 
he best and cheapest ye juced, Ma i re I 
and GARROD success ) mas K and ( 


kers and General Factors Wholesal Ae 

















Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's N 

der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Ironmong 

town. Pr 3s, 6d. to 8s. Gl. each 

(ONST ANT EMPLOY MENT Gl “AR: AN- 

/ TEED Ladies and Gentlemen a INSTRU( Ad, D in 

jegant Art of GOLD or OAK DECORA ATING a lucrat 
, for articles of general use, ¢ rs 
Terms, 11. 1s.—Mr. A. LAWRENCE. v he 

wl es continuous employment to his pupils 

bis ble specimens ai ly, from 10 till 5 ! 

ureet, Bedford-square; and at the Crystal Pala 





md Panopticon, & Fifty hands wanted immedi¢ 
season. 


r , Ov 
XHE EYE DOUC HE, for applying Lotion to, 
or bathing the Eye, tal 
liate relief obtain« 
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is self- 
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Manufacturec ad by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London 
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strument for Deafness, entire m ¢ 
tt f the kind that has been, or rotalil ever 
being of the same colour as the skin, is not ceptilt 
P as to hear distinctly at church and blic 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is ent 
ords all the assistance that possibly could b 
Newly-invented Spectacles; immediately they 
tremely imperfect vision, every ct becomes 1 





staged defective sight is t 
state.—The most pow 1 8 
course, and Pers tive Glasses, to know 

sessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 ir 
» Will show distinctly Jupiter 
Double Stars; with the sar 6 Telescope 
nance three and a half miles distant, 
twenty miles. Also a very smé all powe 
ofa walnut, to dise r 
8. and B. SOLOMON 


marle-street, Piccadilly. Observe, oppos 
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wv upwards of thirty ye the 
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13, Asthma, and Incipient Consumpti effectus y 
"EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. - 
During a period of more than forty years this valuabl i 
imphantly borr the severest test of pu inion 
1 basis alon 1 ly won the 
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larg disease which — affects 
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) be equally efficacious and powe | 
ronic fections—Asthma, Incipient ¢ 
8 Spasmodic Cough—as in the rt 
Youblesome disorders of the Throat st 
tess, Di -" ulty of Breathing, and Irritation « it, & Sol 
kes, i., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10. by THOMA 





A RATING , No. 79, St. Paul's Churelhyard, London, &ce. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS 
py of a Letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author 
















uns and Shooting.”—Longparish House, near Whatechr 

Oe y 2lst, 1846. —S1R,—I cannot resist informing you th 

rdinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few « u 
I had a cough for several weeks, t 1 that had 





ribed for me; and yet 1 got comple tely ric 
f a small box of your Loz hich I find are ‘the nly 
t relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digesti 
8—I am, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKE! fo Mr. 
gz, 79, St. Panl’s Churchyard. 
rING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported direct from Newfoundland 
est quality, pale, purified, and nearly tasteless,—Half-pints, 
3s, 6d.; Quarts, 6s. 6d. ; 5-pint Bottle, 15s.—Imperial 
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Moor "S PATENT VENTILATOR. 
MOORE'S PATENT RESPIRATOR 
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am ; Ser- 
am; good 
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ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE — and 
RSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
he faculty, ar now 80 extensively 


sten easily in 
and are judi- 
eform. Ladies 
equal satisfac- 
Adve 5 
atter 
AND AUSTRIA, 
1 Prices 


ays and tt 
"'; R ANC 


lant 


rement, &c., 


t extra cl carriage 


paid or 
RION ar nd MAITT AND, Patentees and sole Manu- 
( ht-terrace, Hyde Park, London 


l 3Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
-M. AIN LEVER TRU SS is allowed 


s of 200 M al Gentle 1 e the most effective 


of a steel 
Bandag 


JOHN 


WHI 


Mr. 


131s. 6d.: p 
1 528. 6d.: postag 
JOUN WHITE, Post-office, 
, KNEE-CAPS, &¢.— 
is recommended by the 
ssible, and the 
cases ¢ 


made 
astic and 
d permanent support in all 
, Varicose V« > 
inexpensive, and is dr awn on lik 
7s. od, to 16s.: posts 6. 


I ag 
228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
3arley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 

r Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 

» eV ry of the community, and is ac- 
em inently pure, nutritious, and 
u ved for making a de- 
ning Broths or Soups. 
Pp ATE NT G ROATS for more than 


» been held in constant 


these are 


)LASTIC STOCKINGS 
‘4 The material of which 
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sins, Sy 


z. Price, trom 7s 
NU FACTORY 


BEST 


seer 
inrivall san 
ts ant invalid; 
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R¢ YBINSC YAS 
thirty y i v 
tion as the purest farine of the 


and increasing public estima- 
pat, and as the best and most valuable 
paration for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is aluse in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children.» 
epared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
rs to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London 
proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparatious in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over w usual and well-known paper wrapper. 
_ Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and_ls.; and Family Canisters, at 
and 10s. each. F 
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—Mr. HAYES, 

of May’s-buildings, 
m the best principles, at 
at 42, St. Martin’s- lane, 


xr S ee 
PEE’ .ETH.—42, St. Martin’s-lane 

the old-established Surgeon- Dentist, 
continues to SUPPLY the loss of TEETH, ut 
moderate charges, aud can only be consulted 
Charing-croas. 


tania morn . 
RTIFICIAL TEETH of the best, cheapest. 
Manufactured and adapted 
with guaranteed success, on his im- 
al construction. Read Lukyn’s Essay 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 
rtman- square 


HOWARD, 


ntirely NEW 
springs, 


4 and most durable description. 
by Mr. THOS. LUKYN 
proved French mode of mechanic 
on the Teeth, — illustrations, 
, Upper George-street, Po 


DISCOVERY.—MR. 
Flcet-street, has introduced an e 
ARTIFICIA L SETH, fixed without 
y so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
rom the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVE R CHAN( z COLOU R or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not requir 
the -peasua ction of roots or any painful operation, and will give eee 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaraateed to restore articula- 
tion and mas Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful ix 
mastication.—52, At home from Ten till Five. 


Tact - “ her Majesty’s Royal 
Patent ited and Patented application of 
cally-p1 rubbe Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, 1 Pala EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surg 

Dentist g GROSVE NOR-SQUARE, 
Inventor and P, ater a r and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the with the m absolute perfection and sac- 
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DR. DE “JONGH’S 
BROWN COD 
OIL. 


MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA.- 
TISM, SOMI DISEASES OI THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTI( 
proved and recommended by BERZELIUS, LIEBIG, WS 

TON 'ATHAN PEREIRA, FOUQUIER dr us other distinguished 
1 Scientific Ct specially ed with Medals 
f Belg 1 the N rl , and supplied to 
spitals of Europe t ure or alleviating suffering 
rapidly than any o 
m *The Lance 


xamination of the diff 


LIGHT LIVER 


PREPARED FOR 
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ANALYSIS 
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umert 
*hysicians a ] 
much more 
July 29, 1854. 
t kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
n Oil over the Pa 
1, a smaller quantity 
of bile, and upon which 
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the Pale Oil are attributable to the method 
cially to its filtration through charcoal. In 
ht Brown over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 
rareft ally tested a specimen of the Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil prepared for m dic al use under the direction of Dr, de Jongh, and 
»btained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, and 
Co., 77, Strand Ww e find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile. 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail 
stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the 
Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable 
Druggists in town and country, at the following prices : 
IMPERIAL MEASURE—Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
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